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THE DROUGHT 
DIDN’*T SLOW THEM DOWN 


From 1952 to 1957 
these rural credit 
unions in Kansas 

found that their 


members saved steadily 
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HIS year, following two good crop 

years, it looked like a good time 
for the Kansas Credit Union League 
to see how much damage had been 
done to rural credit unions by the 
worst drought in the state’s history 
the one that started in 1952 and 
lasted through 1956. 

Survey forms went out to all 57 
rural credit unions out of the state’s 
total 292 credit unions. Not knowing 
what answers to expect, the League 
asked for year-end records of number 
of members, share savings, loan 
volume, assets and loan reserve, going 
all the way back to organization but 
particularly to show the drought 





years. Fast replies were requested. 

Before more than a handful of re- 
turns were in, the results proved sur- 
prising. As more evidence accumu 
lated, the surprise turned to a startling 
fact: The rural credit unions had kept 
growing in number of members, in 
loans and _ total 
assets straight through the drought 
years. 

This looked like an important 
story, thought Kansas managing di- 
rector James Hamilton. The Bridge 
agreed and sent a reporter to the 
League office in Wichita. 

On location, the first problem was 
to get a workable sample. Returns 


share savings, in 















Centrally-located offices make credit unions 
convenient members come to 





when rural 


town 





Farm credit member Dave Kasper 
stood up long ago in favor of “more can- 


vassing for members 


union 


Phil Waltner and his family put in night 
work in the good years to offset the years 


when it doesn't rain 


oming in weren't overwhelming, but 


they showed a trend. Based on a 
‘sample of eleven rural credit unions 
which covers practically every geo- 
graphical section of the state and 
credit 


ind young ones, these 


includes large unions, small 
ones, old ones 


ire the totals: 


Between 1952 and 1958, membet 
ship in those eleven rural credit 
unions in Kansas grew from 2.713 


members to 6.285. In the same credit 


unions sai nie years, members shares 


rrew from $916.037 to $2.602.735 

lables 
show the year-by-year growth broken 
credit unions 


With minor exes ptions, the spot- heck 


accompanying this story 


down by individual 
every twelve months showed a steady 
increase in members and savings. 


There was also steady growth in 





unions had savings averaging $340 
1957 that had in- 
creased to $414 per member. 


per member. By 


Other supporting facts 


Considering the scattered geograph- 
ical sample and the wide scale of 
credit union size and age, these facts 
alone could be misleading. Supporting 


facts proved to be available, however, 


right in the League office, where 
records from Kansas Central Credit 
Union and Kansas Federal Credit 
Union (the one lending to credit 


unions, the both 
1957 when 


the drought was broken and continu 


other to officers) 


showed that, starting in 


ing through the good 1958 crop year, 
repayments on loans by rural credit 
inions shot clear off the top on the 
rraph. Only a radar scope could track 





savings-per-member. In 1952, the their course. 
2.713 members of those eleven credit The figures indicate that farmers 
Prices paid by Kansas farmers for selected items 
1945 1946-1955 1956 1957 

Wagons $ 90.00 $ 131,00 $ 168.00 $ 174.00 
Tractors 1190.00 1856.00 2090.00 2250.00 
Hous« paint allon 5.30 5.20 5.95 6.25 
Sugar, 10 lbs .70 98 1.03 1.05 
Round sieak, lb wy 75 8l 
Overalls 3.2] 3.36 3.49 
Percale dress 3.16 3.14 4.15 
Mattress, felted cotton 23.90 24.50 24.90 
Dining room suite 199.00 229.00 225.00 







































who borrowed, and credit unions that 
borrowed during the lean years, be- 
gan to repay those loans as soon as 
crops came in. Money borrowed from 
Wichita flowed back into Wichita as 
the golden grain crops and stately 
sorghums sprang to life under favor- 
able weather conditions. 

It's worth stopping a minute to dis- 
cover what the Kansas farmer—the 
member of the rural credit union 
thinks of a drought. Surprisingly, he 
in the 
diplomatic sense; he doesn’t block off 
the years on the calendar and ring 
them in black. To him, they’re just 
the years that his gamble didn’t pay 
off. whatever the reason. 


doesn’t exactly recognize it, 


Drought or no, farming is a 
gamble. The farmer gambles that he 
will get rain to prepare his seedbed; 
gambles that he'll get winter moisture, 
preferably good snow cover, to feed 
water into the sub-soil; gambles that 
he'll get spring rain when the wheat 
starts opening into the final market- 
able plant; gambles that his crop 
won't flood out with too much rain at 
the wrong time. 

The rainfall 
figures in Kansas show what hap- 
pened, how the odds shifted. In 1951, 
Kansas got too much rain. Statewide 
average was 411% inches. The wheat 
crop scheduled for June 1951 har- 
vest was washed out. Floods wiped out 
crops, bridges, highways and homes. 
Still the 1952 crop, the winter wheat 


state-wide average 
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planted in fall 1951 for harvesting in 
spring 1952, was the best in history, 
307.629.000 bushels worth $646,021.- 
000. It drew up some of the subsoil 
moisture left by the floods of earlier 


195] 
You can’t see ahead 


In 1952 Kansas, on a state-wide 
average, got 18.65 inches of rain, not 
enough to support crops. But how 
could the farmers know this was the 
first of five bad years? For all they 
could tell, this was just a dry year in 
the wet-dry cycle. Next year, they 
hoped, it would rain again. 

But it didn’t—next year, or the 
next, or the next two. Rainfall in 1953. 
state-wide average, was 20.89 inches. 
In 1954, 20.04 inches. In 1955, 22.16 
inches. And in 1956, the catastrophi 
year, 15.39 inches—lowest in Kansas 
since the dust bowl days of the 1930's. 

There's a relation between the dust 
bowl years and the drought of 
the 1950s. Al Schoen, the Kansas 
League’s director of education, son of 
a farmer who stayed with his land 
near Dodge City in the state’s western 
section through the trying days of the 
two decades, puts it this way: 

“Early in the 1950's,” 
“farmers were really just beginning 
to recover from the dust bowl. They 
had caught up on debts and had 
bought new machinery, and they were 
just getting ready to practice some of 


Schoen says, 
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the improved farming methods that 
had been developed and that were 
supposed to help them avoid another 
dust bowl, regardless of how much 
moisture they got. Then this drought 
hit, and some of them practically had 
to start all over.” 

During the drought years of 1952-6, 
Kansas farmers were caught in the 
cost-price squeeze. They sold their 
grain for less per bushel, and they had 
to pay more for the staples of farm 
life. See table on page 2. 
With dry 


with subsoil moisture gone, not even 


skies refusing to rain, 


government payments for soil bank 
land, drought relief, hay shipping or 
anything else could turn the drought 
years into years of prosperity. Gov 
ernment payments to Kansas farmers 
reached an all-time high in 1957 
$94,609,000, more than twice the high 
of $40,876,000 during the worst of the 
dust bowl. 

The drought was vivid in the news 
paper clippings. In early 1957, when 
President 
sonal inspection tour just before the 


Eisenhower made a per 


rains came, columnist Roscoe Drum 
mond, writing from Wichita. said that 
rain wouldn't solve the real problem. 


It will solve, he said, the personal 


problem for a few farmers, but it 
won't keep the land from blowing 
away in the wind or running off with 
the rain. Drummond urged immediate 
grass planting to hold the soil and 


prevent more soil loss in 1970, as 
suming that the drought would con 
tinue the twenty-year cycle which is 
more or less steady. 

The Wichita Eagle kept hitting a 
chin-up theme in its editorials in 
1957. After admitting that “a 
prolongation of the drought will drive 


early 


many farm families out.” the news 
paper said, “the way the farmers hang 
on is admirable.” It continued, “They 
are of the stock which made America 
and won the West. If the high plains 
can be restored to prosperity, they 
can do it.” 

By May 29, 1957, rain had re 
turned and the Eagle referred edito 
rially to “the drought just ended.” 
The paper said, “Now is the time for 
a concentrated effort to prepare for 
the droughts ahead.” It 
dams and conservation practices, and 


suggested 


said the most important matter “‘is 
that of water and lack of it.” 


A fine line 


The Associated Press, winding up 
a story on August 11 which said that 
Kansas would be able to have enough 
pasture and crops to feed its own live 
stock for the first time in hve years. 
said, “In the Southwest. 
mighty fine line between disaster from 
too little water and cat istrophe from 
too much water.” 

This October The Bridge inter 
viewed some of these Kansas gam- 


there’s a 


3 





blers, who play in the sunlight and 
wind, with livestock and acreage for 
stakes. The Bridge also interviewed 





some of the credit union treasurers 
who work for them. 

Bob Arnold, manager of Tip Top 
Federal Credit Union in Hillsboro, is 





a genial insurance man, hearty and 





energetic. Right now his field of mem- 








bership includes employees of Tip 
Top Dairy, Farmers Equity Elevator 
and Farmers Co-op Supply, but he’s 











seeking Federal Bureau approval to 
expand the charter to include all 
Hillsboro « itizens. 








“This credit union is like a cat.” 
Arnold says, “It didn’t die nine lives. 
but it died three of them. Shares fell 
to $9722 in 1953, but they’re up now 
and we're shooting for $200,000 by 
the end of this vear. People didn’t 
know what a credit union was until 
1955. We're getting ready for a pro- 
gram of monthly letters: we’ve got a is D. P. (Dave) Kasper, a typical savings. In the dark years I cut down 
new location on the main corner, and weathered farmer who works 120 on the beef cattle and kept a dairy 


I'm getting thirty minutes in each acres north of town. herd, so I had cream money coming 


of the co-op annual meetings to tell “How did you keep saving during __ in. I’ve got so much feed now I need 
what a credit union can do.” the drought?” the reporter asked. 50 more head. One time I bought 

One member who goes along with “Well, it takes a little figuring, silage for $10 a ton. I remember when 
Arnold’s plans for member education you've just got to slice off a little for they almost closed the credit union 
when it was at the creamery (it was 
organized to serve Tip Top Dairy 


Creamery employees and patrons). | 
Membership and share growth during the drought years stood up and said we'd not done 


in eleven rural Kansas credit unions 





enough canvassing for members.” 
1952 1953 1954 1955 1956 1957 That same creamery now turns over 
Inches of rain a payroll deduction check to the credit 
(state average) 18.65 20.89 20.04 15.39 33.26 union of about $3,000 a month, cov- 
ering about eighty members. Arnold 
Credit union membership: says, “When you hit a good year, a 
Chautauqua 93 134 195 29. 295 375 rural credit union has to look for a 
Cimarron 79 147 170 291 325 place to get rid of its money.” 
Ellsworth 147 216 266 33: 315 358 , . 
United 160 180 226 5: 308 313 Now it’s easy 
Crossroads 188 235 250 26! 323 390 About twenty miles west of Hills- 
Equity 318 366 465 528 boro is the larger town of McPherson, 
MC Co-op 557 728 56 1004 1071 home of McPherson Federal Credit 
Quinter 2: 240 286 319 341 360 Union, serving the McPherson co-op. 
Moundridge 511 625 730 822 810 Forest Kelly, the young credit union 
Exchange 1098 1263 1420 1566 1755 treasurer who also is a co-op employee, 
Little River 59 79 7 107 estimates that 60 to 70 percent of 
their members get all their income 
from farming. The credit union was 
Chautauqua $ 5,659 $ 33,51: 50,943 $ 86,567 $117,866 $138,758 organized in April 1952, and first- 
Cimarron 6,280 23, 35.417 46,664 63,811 67,520 month shares totaled $1681. Since 
Ellsworth 33,043 5,115 86,871 122,143 138,856 164,376 then, they’ve grown consistently, even 
United 17,848 3,4 75,059 80,943 111,754 113,238 during 1956 when shares showed only 
Crossroads 24,032 37, 42,000 16,580 64,913 72,202 $148 growth in a full year. 
Equity 73,615 94,934 93,909 117,106 161,360 “This has been the easiest loan col- 
MC Co-op 114,496 258,305 362,662 407,237 493,010 544,176 lection year we've ever had,” Kelly 
Quinter 57,200 66,100 85,800 104,300 151,170 120,800 says. “They've got money now. The 
Moundridge 136,000 172,000 211,000 265,000 302,000 310,000 credit union picked up about $4000 
Exchange 115,287 621,367 713,776 764,083 801,003 920,014 in accounts receivable from the co-op 
Little River 2,574 7,940 11,525 15,796 18,257 21,087 in 1954, and some were rough collec- 


tions. Now when the co-op sells a 


Credit Union Shares: 
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propane tank, the credit union fi- 
nances some of them, but a lot pay 
ash because they've got it.” 

Joining the credit union late in 
1952 was Lawrence Bergstrom, a 
farmer who put in $5. In April 1954 
he borrowed $300 and repaid it in 
October. In November he borrowed 
another $250, repaid it in June 1955. 
In April 1958 he borrowed $1500 and 
paid it off at $150 a month down to 
$900, when in August he refinanced 
it back to $1500. The credit union’s 
security on that $1500 is ten Holstein 
cows, one yearling and four two-year- 
olds. Kelly estimates that a good pro- 
ducing cow is worth $300 to $400. 

A credit union treasurer with one 
foot on the soil is Walter Goering at 
Moundridge Co-op Federal Credit 
Union, between McPherson and Wich- 
ita on superhighway U. S. 81. Living 
on the edge of town, he keeps a small 
herd, but his fulltime job is with the 
credit union. “We never did have 
enough shares to meet loan demand,’ 
he says. “Right now we've got $98,000 
borrowed, most from Kansas Central 
Credit Union.” 

Goering said he never had tried to 
figure why his credit union shares 
went up during the drought. “Bet | 
guess it was mostly confidence in the 
credit union. I had one member from 
Lehigh, northeast of here, put in 
$6000. Just the other day I got $2000 
from another Lehigh man. During the 
bad years, some people borrowed to 
put money into savings.” 

Starting at the house next door, 
Goering can go for what seems like 
miles straight west down the road in 
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front of his house pointing out places 
belonging to his brothers, _half- 
brothers, the old homeplace where 
his mother still lives. North a way is 
Phil Waltner’s place. He has $1000 
savings; his wife has $1000; one son 
has $2000: two other children have 
$1000 each. Waltner borrowed $1600 
from the credit union once right 
before harvest, but he paid it back 


when the crop was in. 
Plan for FFA 


Goering’s credit union makes per- 
sonal loans at 34 of 1 percent per 
month. The credit union recently 
worked out a loan plan for Future 
Farmers of America members at 
Moundridge High School; before 
long the local bank was offering these 
boys loans at 5 percent. The credit 
union has just bought a lot in town 
for a new building. 

Crossroads Federal Credit Union 
at Goessel charges its farm members 
7 percent on loans. Last year it paid 
334 percent dividend. Treasurer 
Waldo Voth figures it’s a simple case 

his credit union of older people 
saving money. most of it in lump sums, 
and younger people borrowing. “The 
farms are sure becoming mecha- 
nized,” Voth told The Bridge. 

“We don’t make any unsecured 
loans. We feel that this treats every- 
hody alike. We've never repossessed 
anything, and we lost only $50 to one 
couple.” With 470 members, the 
credit union had $130,000 assets at 
the end of September. Around Goes- 
sel, a few credit union members are 
going into egg production, and the 





Drought disaster counties were marked by 
"X" in this map published by the Wichita 
Beacon on August 10, 1956. Counties marked 
"“O" had applied for drought relief. 





Treasurer Waldo Voth at Crossroads says 
the credit union picture during the drought 
was a simple thing—the older members 
saved money and the younger members 
borrowed 


redit union has financed some egg 
houses. 

These are some of the reasons why 
shares kept growing during the 
drought. They naturally would apply 
to some and not to others: 

1. Soil bank and other government 
payments kept some money coming in. 

2. Older people sold their herds and 
prepared to retire, putting their sav- 
ings away for later use. 

Those who had the time and the 
stamina got jobs elsewhere, off the 
farm. 

}. The drought had a minimal effect 
on egg and milk production, which 
kept regular money flowing into farm 
pockets. 

5. Many credit union loans were 
rewritten, extended and liberalized in 
every way possible, so that some 
money was left after loan payments 
to put into shares. 

Use of estate loans (borrowing 
to buy shares) was encouraged by 
the League and was used somewhat 
during the drought years primarily 
as an insurance feature. This paper 
transaction would inflate the gain in 
share size. 

7. Guided by the League, rural 
credit unions were encouraged to 
counsel their members against un- 
necessary expense for machinery, in- 
cluding cars, during the drought. 
Money was laid by to get better ma- 
chinery when times allowed. 

8. Many rural credit unions, built 
around co-op memberships, contained 
salaried members whose income and 
savings went on practically uninter- 


rupted. 











Cag (HILDREN can supervise their 
own savings program,” says 
Alfred P. Dugal, since 1938 treas- 
urer of Sainte Famille Federal Credit 
Union in Lewiston, Maine. “We have 
tried it. Our program is now two years 
old. It has proved itself safe, sound 
and successful. 
“It took a while to work out a pro- 
cedure which was satisfactory to the 
Bureau of Federal Credit Unions and 
our bonding carrier,” recalls sixty- 
three-year-old Dugal, whose lively 
THE CHILDREN smile and deep gray eyes sparkle with 
friendliness. “Today our Junior Pro- 
gram meets with the Federal Bureau’s 


full approval. Our youngsters are en- 
RUN THIS ONE thusiastic about it. More than five 
hundred participate. Already they 
have saved some $10,000 in nickels 
and dimes. We take particular pride 
in the influence of this school pro- 
gram on the children’s parents. Sev- 
eral families had their first contact 
with our credit union through their 
children. The parents later joined and 
are now active members because of 





In this junior program every effort 


has been made to give the children 


as much responsibility as possible 


Treasurer Alfred P. Dugal considers the 
Sainte Famille Junior Program “an excellent 
investment in the education of the young- 
sters and the future of our credit union.” 


Every pupil at Sainte Famille School knows 
about the credit union. During the past two 
years these youngsters saved some $10,000. 
Membership in the Junior Program today 
exceeds five hundred. 





their youngsters’ interest in our Jun- 
ior Program.” 

Purpose of the Junior Program is 
to help the pupils of Sainte Famille 
School to: (1) learn to appreciate the 
value of money, (2) develop system- 
atic savings habits, (3) understand 
the difference between ethical lend- 
ing practices and loan shark opera- 
tions, (4) form a lasting attachment 
to the credit union idea and (5) gain 
greater skill in arithmetic. 

Sainte Famille’s school savings pro- 
gram took effect on January 1, 1957. 
It supplements the regular credit 
union services of this parish group. 
While this program was in its experi 
mental stages, the Sainte Famille 
board of directors gave it the tentative 
name of “Sainte Famille Junior Credit 
Union.” But the Bureau of Federal 
Credit Unions pointed out that such 
a name would be misleading. It felt 
that the name “Junior Credit Union” 
implied that the parishioners’ children 
were operating their own credit union, 
whereas they were actually the bene- 


ficiaries of a program sponsored by 
the directors of Sainte Famille Fed- 
eral Credit Union and carried out by 
Sainte Famille’s full-time treasurer 
and assistant treasurer with the coop- 
eration of the nuns of Sainte Famille 
School. In response to the Federal 
Bureau's suggestion, Sainte Famille’s 
board earlier this year changed the 
school program’s name to “Sainte 
Famille Federal Credit Union Junior 
Program.” 

Here is how Sainte Famille operates 
its school savings program: 

Field of membership. All stu- 
dents at Sainte Famille Parochial 
School (grades 1-8) are eligible for 
Junior Program membership. Some 
seven hundred are enrolled during 
the 1958-59 school year. Of these, five 
hundred and fourteen are Junior Pro- 
gram members. 

Publicity. Each fall the school’s 
principal gives a talk on the purpose 


of credit union savings during an as- 
sembly session attended by all old 
and new pupils. This talk lasts two to 


three minutes. It stresses that the 
pupils’ savings are used to help other 
credit union people in the parish and, 
in addition, provide dividends. At 
the end of this annual talk each young- 
ster receives a brief note to take home 
to his parents. It explains the Junior 
Program and requests the parent's 
signature on the note to confirm that 
it has been read. 

Applying for membership. Each 
child who wishes to participate in the 
Junior Program fills out his own appli- 
cation card. He then signs or prints 
his own signature on this card. Says 
Sister Marie Bernard, the school’s 
principal: “Filling in and signing 
their own application cards are impor 
tant experiences for our youngsters 
This is probably the first time that 
they have been asked to sign a docu 
ment by themselves and in their own 
right. This novelty, combined with 
the seriousness with which we ap 
proac h_ the applic ation proc edure, 
makes it a memorable event to each 
new member. And the solemn cere 





For many years Ste. Famille has had 
ts office in the converted garage of 
treasurer Dugal’s home. Now the 
credit union is planning its own two 
story building 





mony of signing his own name, im- 
presses upon the youngster the fact 
that the share account is his very own 
ind does not belong to his family or 
iny one else.” 

Records. Sainte Famille numbers 
ill Junior Program applications con- 
secutively and separately from its 
other share accounts. It also maintains 
in individual share account card for 
each youngster. The first Junior Pro- 
gram member received the number 
J-] 

“For bookkeeping purposes,” ex- 
plains treasurer Dugal, “our junior 
records are treated like all other mem- 
her share accounts.” 

Collection cards serve as the indi- 
vidual pupil’s record of savings until 
he has accumulated $5.10. At that 
point he is issued a regular passbook 
ind is credited with one full share. 
The remaining ten cents pays for the 
youngster’s entrance fee. (By amend- 
ment of its by-laws, Sainte Famille 
has reduced its entrance fee to ten 
ents for all members under sixteen 
years of age.) 

Collection procedure. Every 
Thursday morning from 8:35 to 8:50 
is Junior Program savings time in 
each of the fifteen classrooms at Sainte 
Famille School. The collectors for 
grades one to four are seventh and 


eighth graders. The four upper grades 


have their own student-collectors. 
Grades which are divided into several 
classroom sections have one collector 
for each classroom. 
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“Our classroom collectors are ap- 
pointed by the principal,” reports 
assistant treasurer Roger Bissonnette. 
“They consider their selection a great 
honor, and they work hard to prove 
that they deserve the confidence their 
principal has placed in them.” 

Preparations for Thursday's credit 
union hour begin Wednesday. On that 
day an older boy places a sign in each 
classroom, reminding the students that 
“Tomorrow is Credit Union Day.” 
Following the closing of the school 
on Wednesday, the Junior Program’s 
two collection supervisors—both are 
eighth graders appointed by the prin- 
cipal—take all passbooks and collec- 
tion cards to the desk of each class- 
room teacher. The teacher keeps the 
passbooks and collection cards in her 
desk overnight and distributes them 
in the morning on the desks of the 
participating pupils. 


Savings come first 


When the pupils enter at 8:30 a.m., 
they place their week’s savings on top 
of their respective passbooks or col- 
lection cards. At 8:35 a.m., a collector 
passes from desk to desk and enters 
the additional share money on each 
passbook or collection card while the 
junior member looks on. This takes 
approximately fifteen minutes. But 
instruction continues while the col- 
lector moves silently through the class- 


room. 
On completion of their classroom 
collections, the collectors take the pass- 


books, collection cards and money to 
a central room in which each collector 
has a desk. This room is used as a 
music room on Tuesdays and Fridays 
and is vacant on other days. 

After all fifteen collectors have 
placed their records and money in the 
desks, the sister in charge locks the 
room until noon. During the noon 
recess the collectors return to this 
room. At that time they record all 
share deposits in duplicate on collec- 
tion sheets (CUNA Supply form 52- 
Rev. 6-43) and compare their collec- 
tion lists with the total cash on hand. 

Sister Marie Bernard, the principal, 
is present throughout the noon recess 
and at all other times during which 
either the collectors or the collection 
supervisors make use of the central 
room. She uses this time for reading 
and marking test papers for her eighth 
grade arithmetic pupils. But when 
a collector or collection supervisor 
notices a discrepancy, the supervising 
sister is immediately available for 
advice and assistance. 

Whenever the work of the class- 
room collectors extends over the noon 
recess, they leave their records and 
money in their desks and the super- 
vising sister locks the collection room 
until the end of the school day. At 
that time the youngsters resume their 
record keeping until their collection 
sheets and cash on hand agree. The 
classroom collectors then turn over 
their cash, the collection sheets, pass- 
books and collection cards to the two 





eighth-grade collection supervisors. 

Sainte Famille’s two collection su- 
pervisors divide the fifteen classroom 
groups into two sections. One consists 
of groups one to eight. The other, of 
groups nine to fifteen. Each collection 
supervisor each week checks the col- 
lection sheets and cash of the same 
class groups. This weekly examination 
includes re-adding each collection 
sheet. The collection supervisors also 
spot-check a few passbooks against 
the week’s collection reports. 


Under lock and key 


As soon as the collection supervisors 
are satisfied that the collection sheets 
and cash on hand are in balance, they 
turn over the passbooks and collection 
cards to the principal who keeps them 
under lock and key until the following 
Wednesday afternoon. 

At this point the two eighth-grade 
collection supervisors combine the 
funds of the morning’s collection and 
count them into penny, nickel, dime, 
quarter and half-dollar wrappers. 
They then place these funds in two 
large money pouches, add the week’s 
collection record sheets, and assist 
the principal in carrying the pouches 
to a special room for storage until 
Friday afternoon. 

The final step in the Junior Pro- 
gram’s weekly collection cycle is the 
transfer of the youngsters’ savings to 
the credit union office. This takes 
place on Friday afternoon. At that 
time treasurer Dugal or assistant 


This year's collection supervisors are Paul 
Lemaitre and Jean Bonneau. Both are eighth 
graders. They work under the direction of 
Sister Marie Bernard, the school's principal. 













President Maurice H. Fontaine, a paint 
company district supervisor, and secretary 
Helene W. Murphy, a school teacher, be- 
lieve that the Junior Program contributes 
importantly to the youngsters’ education. 








It took the youngsters just two minutes to 
write out their answers to the question: 
What is a credit union.” Their answers 
varied in content and length. (See p. I!) 
But nof one of the 6th, 7th and 8th graders 
said he didn't know 


treasurer Bissonnette calls at Sainte 
Famille School for all collected funds 
collection sheets. The 
redit union official counts all moneys 


ind duplicate 


turned over to him and makes a tape 
f the collection sheets on an adding 
which Sainte Famille has 
purchased for the pupils’ use. He then 


mac hine 


rubber stamps, dates and signs the 
vriginal collection sheets to certify 
that he has received the carbons and 
funds listed 

Auditing. Sainte Famille examines 
the passhooks and collection cards of 
its Junior Program twice each year. 
The first of these audits is carried out 
by treasurer Dugal during the Christ- 
mas recess. The second annual exami- 
nation is conducted by the credit 
union’s supervisory committee which 
} 


submits the Junior Program’s records 


to a completely independent audit dur- 


ing the Easter vacation. 

Withdrawals. Junior Program 
members may withdraw their share 
money at any time. But the young- 
sters must obtain their parents’ ap- 
before withdrawals. 
This re quirement has served the pupils 


proval making 
as a wholesome restraint. Only in 
taking 
funds out of their share accounts. 
Recognition prizes. Since the 
Program, 


exceptional cases are they 


Junior 
Sainte Famille has encouraged regu- 


beginning of its 


larity in the youngsters’ savings habits 
by offering prizes to those who save 
each week for a six-month period. Re- 
calls assistant treasurer Bissonnette: 
“This has proved to be a very effective 
means to arouse widespread interest 
in regular savings. Our recognition 
prizes of two dollars (one prize for 
each classroom with eligible young- 
sters) are awarded annually at the end 
of the school year in a school-wide 


Many of the 


ceremony winners 
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promptly put their prize money into 
their share accounts.” 

Is Sainte Famille’s Junior Program 
helping the youngsters? “Decidedly 
yes,” says Sister Marie Bernard. “It 
helps them gain a greater apprecia- 
tion of money, encourages them to 
develop regular savings habits, gives 
them a better view of economic prob- 
lems, and it is of further value to our 
classroom collectors and _ collection 
supervisors. Being a collector helps 
the youngster to gain experience and 
self-confidence. It also gives him a 
substantial sense of satisfaction be- 
cause he is sacrificing his own spare 
time for the benefit of his schoolmates. 


Minimum Assistance 


“Tt is true that the Junior Program 
requires a certain amount of my time 
each Thursday. I spend thirty min- 
utes with the youngsters during the 
noon recess. And our evening sessions 
usually require some forty-five min- 
utes. But although I am present dur- 
ing these seventy-five minutes, this 
time is not devoted exclusively to 
credit union work. I usually spend 
three-fourths of this time reading or 
doing other things not related to the 
Junior Program. Our youngsters are 
developing a fine degree of compe- 
tence and require only a minimum of 
assistance from me.” 

Sainte Famille 
Union was 


Federal Credit 
organized during the 
spring of 1938 by the lay leaders of 
Sainte Famille Parish. It was the first 
parish credit union in the State of 
Maine. It also has the distinction of 
holding the oldest credit union charter 
in the Lewiston-Auburn area. Today 
each of the area’s five French parishes 
has its own credit union. 

Inspiration for establishing Sainte 
Famille came from Father (now Mon- 


signor) Nonorgues, pastor of Sainte 
Famille Parish. Father 
thought that his parishioners needed 
“to keep the members 
away from loan sharks.” And he was 


Nonorgues 
an institution 


convinced that a credit union would 
do just that. 

During its twenty years of opera- 
tion, Sainte Famille has made nearly 
7,400 loans totalling some $3 million. 
As of October 1, 1958, its 2.858 mem- 
bers had accumulated $951,165.29 in 
shares and $1,039,891.91 in assets; 
953 fellow-members were borrowing 
$625,099.23; and the group owned 
$306,100 in savings and loan shares. 
Delinquencies were .8 percent in loan 
numbers and 5.4 percent in loan 
amounts. 

What are the reasons for Sainte 
Famille’s steady growth? “Constant 
and carefully prepared publicity is 
one of the principal reasons for our 
growth,” says Alfred Dugal. “Our 
priest regularly mentions the credit 
union from the pulpit. The youngsters 
distribute our literature when the 
members leave the church. When our 
monthly newsletter comes out, the 
children hand them out on Sunday 
after each mass. We also post our 
monthly report at the church entrance. 

“Some time ago we began a direct- 
mail advertising campaign. Its pur- 
pose is to solicit all members of the 
parish to join our credit union. Our 
initial mailing was written in French. 
We used the church roster as our mail- 
ing list. Later we followed this up 
with an attractive, especially designed 
leaflet in English. This leaflet we also 
mailed to all members of the parish.” 

As an economy measure, Sainte 
Famille limited its English mailing to 
one copy for each family—regardless 
of the number of persons in that fam- 
ily who were already active credit 
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union members. “Already we have 
seen excellent results from this cus- 
tom-designed mailing piece,” com- 
ments Dugal. “And we plan to follow 
it up with additional special-design 
pieces. Ultimately we hope to send 
them out monthly.” 

Constant growth is providing Sainte 
Famille with its most pressing prob- 
lem of the moment: acute shortage 
of space. For a number of years Sainte 


Famille has had its office in a redeco- 
rated garage in the basement of treas- 
urer Dugal’s home. This 42 by 15 by 
7% room is fitted with fluorescent 
lighting and divided into three parts: 
the members’ service area, the general 
office and the treasurer's office. But 
although this space is most economi- 
cally arranged, it is no longer ade- 
quate to meet the group’s needs. 
“We are now planning our own two- 


story building,” says Sainte Famille’s 
president, Maurice H. Fontaine, a 
paint company district supervisor. “It 
will be 40 by 40 feet in dimensions. 
And we have already purchased a 
110 by 230 feet site for $10,000, on 
which we are going to build our new 
credit union home. This site will also 
provide our members with the parking 
space which they so urgently need. 
We'll be ready for more growth.” 
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These definitions were given by 
6th, 7th and 8th graders at Holy 
Family School in Lewiston, Maine. 

“A credit union is a place where 
money is borrowed by persons who 
have no money and need money for 
food, clothes, etc. That money is put 
in by people who want to save.” 
Lucille Fortin, 7th grade. 

“The credit union is an organiza- 
tion organized to help you save money 
and to help you out when you need 
help.”—Maurice Michaud, 8th grade. 

“A credit union is an organization 
to help people who are in need and it 
is backed by the government.”— 
Claire Caron, 8th grade. 

“A credit union is an organization 
hacked by the government to help the 
members in saving and also to help 
the working men who borrow from 
the credit union.”—Roland Jalbert, 
Sth grade. 

“A credit union is an organization 
made up of all the people who belong 
to it to help the people who need 
money to borrow it at a reasonable 
rate. It also helps people to save.”— 
Susan Dallaire, 8th grade. 

“The credit union is an organiza- 
tion to help the people. It is very much 
approved by the government.”— 
Helene Begin, 8th grade. 

“A credit union is an organization 
to help the people. I put my money in 
credit union to save up whenever I 
will need it or my parents.”—Carol 
Ann Lajoie, 8th grade. 

“A credit union is an organization, 
backed by the government, to help 
people in need of money.”—Janet 
Lavois, 8th grade. 

“It’s an organization that is backed 
up by the government to help both 
ourselves and others. It is a place 
where you can borrow money without 
having to pay a high rate of interest. 
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The credit union is always ready to 
lend out money to help the people if 
they see it’s not for any kind of fool- 
ishness.” Lorraine Verreault, 8th 
grade. 

“The credit union is a firm for 
people who want to save and invest 
their money in a safe place where 
they can borrow it when they would 
like. It also helps to learn children to 
save.”’"—Cecile Caron, 6th grade. 

“The credit union to me is a place 
in every parish where they give out 
money. My mother and father have 
been in the credit union for three 
years and like it very much.” 
Alphonse Charron, 6th grade. 

“A credit union helps sick people 
and tries to help people that do not 
have any work.”—Diane Gauthier, 
6th grade. 

“Credit union is a place where peo- 
ple can save and they can also loan 
some money. It is a place where if you 
are in debt, you can borrow and they 
will not rush you to pay it back.” 
Pauline Lambert, 6th grade. 

“A credit union is a plan to help 
you and to let you b cow money 
without taking your car or house if 
you don’t pay.”—Jack Ginnett, 6th 
grade. 

“The credit union is a place where 
you can save some money and when 
we need a loan they will give one if it 
is reasonable.”—Ronald Michaud, 6th 
grade. 

“It is a place where we borrow 
money and save at the same time. We 
pay less interest in a Credit Union.” — 
Robert Marcoux, 6th grade. 

“A credit union is a place that we 
save money and is a place for help 
poor people.”—-Marcel Drouin, 6th 
grade. 

“The credit union is an organiza- 
tion that was formed in Massachusetts. 


HAT IS A CREDIT UNION? 


It is a place where people can borrow 
money. They have a certain time in 
which to repay the money borrowed. 
If you cannot repay in that certain 
time, you get a second chance.” 
Lucille Charest, 6th grade. 

“The credit union is where we ask 
for some money to help us buy things 
that we don’t have money for.”—Leo 
Gilbert, 6th grade. 

“A credit union is to help others 
when they have to borrow.”—Cecile 
Belanger, 6th grade. 

“Credit union is a loan company. 
But better than any other because 
you take the time you need to pay 
back your loan.”—Claire Jones, 6th 
grade. 

“A credit union is where people can 
borrow money without worrying if 
they don’t pay back as soon as they 
agreed to, that their house or their 
belongings will be taken away.” 
Dolores Hebert, 6th grade. 

“A credit union is a plan so that 
people can borrow money without 
having to pay high interest. If they 
cannot pay in the time they said they 
would, the credit union does not take 
away their property or any of their 
belongings which other organizations 
do.”—Joline Landry, 6th grade. 

“The credit union is for the people 
to borrow money and to help people 
so that they don’t have to go to the 
loan sharks where they charge a big 
interest.”"—-James Pepin, 6th grade. 

“The credit union is to borrow 
money when we need some and they 
give us a chance to repay the money 
like if we say that we are going to pay 
in a month and we later find out that 
we can’t, well they give us a chance 
to pay. In other words they don’t take 
our home or any of our property like 
the others do.”—Monique Rioux, 6th 
grade. 


il 




















RAIFFEISEN 
yos® “Qe improve 


nothing. more im 
portant is education in the pu 
poseful use of funds made avail- 
ible by credit unions to bring 
ibout improved conditions This 
is no easy task—rather. it is a 
verv difhecult one 


| l IS not too difficult to organ 
ize a credit union, since a 
need for them exists everywhere 
ind their usefulness is quite 
obvious. It is much more difh- 
cult to see that a credit union 
has and maintains the proper 
spizit from the very beginning. 
that it has competent leadership, 
and particularly that its busi- 
ness affairs are handled accur- 


ately 


Wi! HAVE created a strong 


framework. To utilize this 
framework, we must fill it with 
the proper spirit, with Christian 
faith and love. This spirit must 
be the motivating force for our 
tireless efforts. Let us always 
consider that without tending to 
our Christian duties and the 
serious effort to do justice to 
these, the task of the credit 
unions can never he realized. 
Then our organizations would 
sink to the level of purely finan- 


cial ente rprises 


These words of Raiffeisen, 
father of credit unions, are here 
translated into English jor the 
first time. More will be pub- 


lished in the January issue. 
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Creditors like the 

wage earner plan, also known 
as Chapter XII, because 

it puts any debtor on 

payroll deduction. 


A CLOSER LOOK AT THE 
WAGE EARNERS’ ACT 


When you ask people in 


Birmingham how it really works, you find 


that they don't all like it 


re GH there is a big cam- 
£% paign beginning to promote the 
use of the wage earners’ act for dis- 
tressed borrowers (as indicated in 
The Bridge last month), not every- 
body agrees that the wage earners’ or 
Chapter XIII procedure is good. 

Its purpose is excellent, of course. 
But in practice, there are bugs in it. 

To check on how Chapter XIII is 
working out, The Bridge visited Bir- 
mingham, Alabama, recently for an 
on-the-spot look at the problems. Bir- 
mingham leads the country in Chapter 
XIII cases, for various reasons: hence 
it is a good laboratory for close ob- 
servation. 

Each year, thousands of distressed 
debtors whether to declare 
bankruptcy or to solve their problems 
in some other way. Chapter XIII (the 
wage earner plan) of the Federal 
Bankruptcy Act offers the debtor a 
way out that is short of bankruptcy. 
Without repudiating his debts, he can 
schedule repayments over a three-year 
period and get court protection 
against garnishments. 

Borrowers often like this: when 
they prize their self-respect enough to 
want to avoid bankruptcy, they will 
usually choose Chapter XIII once it 
has been explained. 

Creditors like it, too. They collect 
little from bankruptey distributions. 
Chapter XIII gives them a way to col- 
lect more, even though they give up 
claims on interest payments. In fact, 
some creditors like it so much that 


decide 
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there is some evidence they are push- 
ing people into Chapter XIII who 
don’t need it—or some who really 
should take bankruptcy. 

Credit union people in Birmingham 
generally say they don’t recommend 
it to their members. Consolidating 
debts in the credit union is a better 
way out, they credit 
union members have gone through 
Chapter XIII on the advice of attor- 
neys, but “I believe we could have 
kept 90 per cent of our members out 
of the debtors’ court if they had come 
to our office and talked things over,” 
says one credit union treasurer. 


insist. Some 


Costs may run high 


Costs run rather heavy for the 
debtor. There is also some harm done 
to his credit standing. Worse still, 
perhaps, is the fact that this process 
does not seem to have had much 
educational effect. “Only a_ small 
number remember this lesson,” says 
the same credit union treasurer. 
“That's why the number of repeaters 
is so substantial.” 
Petitioners whose debts are ad- 
justed under Chapter XIII gain four 
advantages: (1) Their period of re- 
payment is extended up to three 
years; (2) their wages cannot be 
garnisheed for debts included in the 
petition; (3) their creditors are sub- 
ject to contempt of court proceedings 
if they persist in harassments, and 
(4) their unsecured creditors receive 
only the amount due at the time their 


claim enters the court, thus eliminat- 
ing additional 
charges. Says one commercial credi- 


interest or service 
tor, “It’s saving credit grantors mil- 
lions of dollars year, but 
others find it too cumbersome. They 


every 


point toward the heavy administrative 
burden imposed upon the trustee and 
his modest remuneration. They ques- 
tion the debtor’s ability to abide by 
the strict discipline of the court- 
approved repayment program. 

Here is how the Wage Earners’ Act 
works: 

The debtor in person or through 
his attorney files a petition with the 
clerk of his federal district court. In 
it he lists his name, address, employ- 
ment and property. He also describes 
in detail each of his debts. And he 
states that he is insolvent or unable to 
meet his debts as they mature. If he 
does not have the funds to pay the 
filing fees (for the clerk, referee and 
trustee), he also asks the court's per- 
mission to pay these fees in install- 
ments. 

A proposed repayment schedule 
usually accompanies the petition. This 
document is signed by the debtor and 
is called his “plan.” It indicates the 
amount of the payments which he 
proposes to make. In addition, it con- 
tains a provision permitting the court 
to increase or reduce the payments 
during the period of debt extension. 

The referee-in-bankruptcy is the 
officer who handles all Wage Earners’ 
Act petitions for the court. His first 
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action upon receiving a petition for 
debt extension or reorganization is to 
call a meeting of all creditors. During 
this meeting he evaluates the peti- 
debt, establishes his 
ability to pay, determines the feasibil- 


tioner’s total 


ity of the proposed plan of payment 
to which the debtor and a majority 
(in number and amount) of the un- 
secured creditors agree, and allocates 
the specific payments to be made to 
the secured creditors. Following the 
meeting, the referee informs all 
creditors of the action taken. He then 
assigns the case to a third person, 
known as trustee, who receives and 
disburses all funds paid in by the 
debtor. 


During the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1957, a total of 5,643 Wage Earn- 
ers’ Act cases were concluded in 
United States district courts. Some 80 
per cent of these petitions (4,524) 
Alabama. The United 
States District Court in Birmingham 


were filed in 


processed more petitions than any 
other court in the United States. It 
concluded 3,833 cases, or 67.92 pet 
cent of the national total. 


Why are Birmingham’s debtors 
making such extensive use of the 
Wage Earners’ Act? 

Says referee-in-bankruptcy Herbert 
R. Maulitz, who spends his full time 
on Chapter XIII cases: “A combina- 
tion of circumstances is responsible 
for the large number of petitions filed 
in the Birmingham area. This com- 
munity is one with a predominantly 
wage-earning class. Its people are 
more affected by a recession and 
strikes than communities of salaried 


uo 
groups. 


A potential gold mine 


Another reason is the strong in- 
terest Birmingham's retailers have 
taken in this statute since its enact- 
ment in 1938. They recognized im- 
mediately that Uncle Sam provided 
them with a potential gold mine. For 
years they had sustained substantial 
through bankruptcies. Now 
there was a new law on the federal 
statute books which gave harassed 
debtors the additional choice of 
scaling down their obligations or 
stretching their repayment period 
over three years. The city’s merchants 
believed that given the opportunity to 
choose between bankruptcy and the 
Wage Earners’ Act, many distressed 
debtors would prefer to escape the 
onus of bankruptcy and repay their 


le ysses 
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obligations under a court-approved 
plan. 

The local credit grantors saw to it 
that Birmingham's debtors had the 
opportunity to consider a debt re- 
organization before filing a volun- 
tary petition of bankruptcy. They 
gave wide publicity to Chapter XIII, 
told their debtors about this new 
Federal Act and through a commit- 
tee obtained the co-operation of the 
judge of the United States District 
Court to appoint additional referees 
as the use of the Wage Earners’ Plan 
would increase. 

During the past twelve years, Ala- 
bama’s Chapter XIII use has grown 
by 400 per cent. In 1946, a total of 
936 cases were concluded. By 1957, 
the annual completion figure had 
risen to 4,524. Obviously Birming- 
ham’s retailers had been right when 
they assumed that debtors would wel- 
come the opportunity to pay their 
debts. Says Stephen B. Coleman, Bir- 
mingham’s referee-in-bankruptcy for 
regular bankruptcies: “The fact that 
so many people in the Birmingham 
area prefer to go to the Debtors’ 
Court rather than to petition for 
bankruptcy points out to me that most 
people prefer to pay their bills—if 
given a chance.” 


Thirteen a day 


Debtors’ Court is the name of the 
special division of Birmingham’s 
United States District Court which 
devotes its time exclusively to Wage 
Earners’ Act cases. This name was 
intentionally chosen to distinguish 
Chapter XIII petitions from tradi- 
tional bankruptcy activities and to 
serve as an additional encourage- 
ment to overburdened debtors. Two 
referees - in - bankruptcy are giving 
their full time to Chapter XIII cases. 
Again, to avoid all mention of the 
word “bankruptcy” in the conduct of 
the referees’ functions, they are re- 
ferred to and addressed by the cour- 
tesy title of “judge.” During the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1957, the two 
referees received 6,494 debtor peti- 
tions. This means that each referee 
had a daily work load of more than 
thirteen cases. 


All collections and disbursements 
under Chapter XIII are handled by a 
trustee. He is appointed by the referee 
with the approval of the judge of the 
U. S. District Court. In Birmingham 
the trustee is called “supervisor- 
trustee.” He has a large office on the 








main floor of the same office building 
in which the Debtors’ Court is lo- 
cated. The thirty-three full-time em- 
ployees on the trustee’s payroll issued 
an average of 4,000 checks each 
month during 1957, ranging from $1 
to $500; handled 13,380 monthly 
over - the - counter transactions and 
16,350 total collections 
each month. During normal times, 
approximately 50 per cent of the pay- 
ments come in via payroll deduction, 
some 30 per cent are brought in by 
the debtors or their wives and an 
estimated 20 per cent of the peti- 
tioners send their checks or money 
orders through the mail. On busy 
days, 10 to 25 wage earners stand in 
line before each of the five cashier 
windows. 


processed 


Says Birmingham's — supervisor- 
trustee John A. Stubinger: “Dis- 
bursements on secured claims are 
made monthly, On unsecured claims, 
payments are made as money is left 
over after all secured creditors’ pay- 
ments have been met. We have had 
a few exceptional cases with 75 to 
100 creditors, On most petitions, the 
creditors number between 10 and 15. 
Our debtors’ average time for com- 
pleting their repayment plan is 1.575 
years.” 

Costs. The debtor pays all attorney 
fees, court costs and trustee expenses. 
These charges are designed to make 
the administration of Chapter XIII 
proceedings entirely self-sustaining. 
In the case of Birmingham, the 
court’s income substantially exceeds 
its operating, salary and overhead 
expenses. Here is a detailed break- 
down of all debtor fees and charges: 


Attorney Fees. These are set by the 
referee. Most referees try to follow a 
suggested fee schedule recommended 
by the local bar association. But the 
referee retains the right to use his 
own judgment in respect to these 
fees. In Birmingham they start at $15 
and are scaled upward, depending on 
the amount involved. For example, 
a debtor who owes approximately 
$500 is usually charged an attorney 
fee of $50. 


Court Costs. These are determined 
by the Wage Earners’ Act. The statu- 
tory court fees are: filing fee $15; 
expense fee (for petitions listing $200 
as total indebtedness) $10 or (for 
petitions involving larger amounts) 
$15; % of 1 per cent of amount paid 
to creditors is transmitted to the 
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in the NEWS 


High dividends don’t lure savings. A sur- 
vey by the Foundation for Research in Human Be- 
havior at the University of Michigan showed that 
only 2 percent of low-income people and 5 per- 
cent of higher-income people saved more be- 
cause interest on savings went up. 


School for supervisors. The Toledo Chapter 
of the Ohio Credit Union League is sponsoring 
a six-week course for members of credit union 
supervisory committees. 180 people are attending. 


100 percent membership. Air Terminal 
Transport Employees’ Credit Union of Toronto 
is owned by all 153 employees of the terminal. 
Organized in 1954 with twenty employees, it now 
has assets over $33,000. 


Every credit union a member. The Hawaii 
Credit Union League has 100 percent affiliation 
with the 157 credit unions serving residents of 
the islands. This is the first league with complete 
affiliation. 


New Canadian organization. The National 
Association of Canadian Credit Unions has been 
incorporated by the directors of the Canadian 
district of the Credit Union National Association. 
Main purpose is to give Canadian credit unions 
direct and official recognition with provincial 
and dominion governments. Canadian credit 
union membership in CUNA is not affected by 
this incorporation. 


Students get new home. Enrollees in the 
1959 School for Credit Union Personnel will have 
new quarters at the University of Wisconsin in 
Madison. A new dormitory, Cole Hall, will house 
256 students and furnish in-dorm dining facilities. 
The school is co-sponsored by CUNA and the 


University of Wisconsin. 


Australian developments. The twenty-eight 
credit unions in Sydney, New South Wales, have 
organized the Sydney Chapter. League dele- 
gates in September elected Kevin Yates a di- 
rector of the Credit Union National Association. 


Criticism from Arizona banker. Car! Bim- 
son, president of the Valley National Bank in 
Phoenix, told a bankers’ installment credit man- 
agement conference that credit unions have 
changed their character and are “much less of a 
social uplift movement.” CUNA President W. O. 
Knight Jr. answered the statements in a letter to 
the Arizona banker. 
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Largest credit union defalcation. Loss 
estimated at $1,300,000 at Noble County Credit 
Union in Albion, Indiana, is the largest in credit 
union history. The credit union was not bonded 
through CUNA’s Insurance Services Department 
and was not a member of the Indiana Credit 
Union League. Previous highest loss in a credit 
union defalcation was $350,000. 


Buy retail, pay the bank. A revolving credit 
plan, charging 1 percent a month, is now working 
between Chase Manhattan Bank and several New 
York City retail stores. The bank will send one 
bill a month lumping together bills from all 
cooperating stores. 


Credit union legislation. The Federal 
Credit Union Act probably will be open for 
study by Congress when it reconvenes in January. 
The Act is part of the Financial Institutions Act. 


Found: more founders. In the thirty days 
preceding International Credit Union Day in 
October, seventy-five new memberships were 
granted in the Founders’ Club. This award, made 
by CUNA in the form of a lapel pin and a cer- 
tificate, signifies that the recipient has organized 
at least one credit union and has been officially 
recommended for Founders’ Club membership 
by his credit union league. 


Laws on the islands, Credit union legislation 
has been passed in the islands of St. Kitts and 
Antigua in the West Indies. A similar law may 
he passed at the next session of the Montserrat 
legislature. 


Do-it-yourself organizing. CUNA Suppl) 
Cooperative has issued an new leaflet entitled 
“You Can Start a Credit Union.” This is based 
on an article printed by Changing Times maga- 
zine. Useful for organizers, too. 


New central credit union. The Delaware 
Credit Union League, newest member of CUNA’s 
international membership, has organized a central 
credit union with a potential membership of 300 
credit union directors, committee members and 
employees. The new central became number 
ninety in the total list of centrals. 


Accolades from an ambassador. Theodore 
C. Achilles, the American ambassador to Peru, 
wrote, unsolicited, to CUNA’s World Extension 
Department saying the credit union movement 
had made “a major contribution in helping a vast 
number of people help themselves raise their 





standard of living.” He continued, “I am anxious 
to do all I can to help.” 


Distortion under wraps. A report on credit 
unions which was prepared recently by the Na- 
tional Association of Manufacturers is not being 
distributed as originally planned pending some 
corrective statements by CUNA. Vance Austin, 
CUNA managing director. says.“The report is 
inaccurate and paints a violently distorted picture 
of the credit union movement.” He adds though, 
that there is a possibility that the report will never 
be issued or will be “modified in our favor.” 


Agricultural vehicle. Not tractors but credit 
unions loans, as visualized by John E. Eidam, 
general agent of the Farm Credit Banks of Omaha 
and former president of CUNA. He said, “present 
day lending organizations do not adequately serve 
Credit unions can 
furnish for the agricultural population this ve- 


farmers in many ways 


hicle by which they may experience greater con- 
trol over their own money and likewise over 
their own destiny.” 


Fair and factual, That is CUNA’s appraisal 
of a research report prepared on credit unions 
by the U.S. Chamber of Commerce. Though the 
report was prepared by a staff member, it was 
done in the name of a special subcommittee com- 
posed of bankers and on which CUNA was not 
represented though CUNA is a Chamber member. 
CUNA was promised an active role if the report 
Is prepared for distribution. 


Labor lauds credit unions. George Meany. 
president of AFL-CIO, wrote CUNA saying, “I 
congratulate the movement on its continued 
growth. Organized labor looks forward to a con- 
tinued cordial relationship with the credit union 
movement in America.” 


No controls wanted. The American Banker 
has said editorially that “three times selective 
consumer credit controls have been so laggard 
they did the reverse of what they were intended 


to do ” 


Study credit unions. Visitors from Sweden 
and Malaya recently studied credit unions at 
CUNA headquarters in Madison, Wisconsin. The 
Malayan visitor said that credit unions help mem- 
bers finance homes in his country. 


Take your chances, That's the proposition 
put to savers in Russian banks. where interest is 
put into a lottery instead of being credited to 
individual accounts if the saver wishes. Twice 
a vear the banks hold a drawing, with a few 
depositors getting from 5 to 60 percent return and 
the rest nothing except the principal that they 
have saved. 


International celebration. On Credit Union 
Day in New Orleans, fifty Guatemalan citizens 


including the country’s minister of economy 
joined credit anion members at a Credit Union 


Day party. Entertainment included Guatemalan 
dances. 


More organizing. The Michigan Credit 
Union League had this as one goal when it set 
up a new position of organization specialist, the 
first league to single out organizing as a spe- 
cific staff responsibility. 


Your money back. Borrowers got back $3.6 
million last year from federal credit unions which 
made interest refunds. Most of the 1156 credit 
unions which paid refunds did so at the rate of 
10 percent, but a report to the Bureau of Federal 
Credit Unions showed high refunds of 30 
percent and low of 5 percent. Other year-end 
bership, 4.9 million; total assets, $1,789 million ; 
new charters for the year, 662; members’ savings, 
$1,589 million; loans outstanding, $1,257; aver- 
age savings, $324; average loan, $516. 


Tragedy in Canada. Credit union members 
were among those trapped in the Springhill, Nova 
Scotia, coal mine disaster of late October. A vice 
president of the Nova Scotia Credit Union 
League, Stephen Dolhanty, was on the scene help- 
ing with the rescue. Two years ago a similar 
tragedy caused many credit union members to 
quit mining and find other work. 


Borrowing falls off. Consumer installment 
credit decreased $74 million, but credit union 
loans outstanding rose $19 million in September, 
the Federal Reserve Board reports. Total con- 
sumer installment credit is now $33,158,000,000 
in the United States. Consumers seem to have 
stabilized their indebtedness during the past year 
so that monthly payments stand at 13 percent of 
income after taxes, says one business paper. 


CARE official. H. Vance Austin, CUNA’s 
managing director, has been elected a vice presi- 
dent of CARE. Only previous credit union repre- 
sentative on CARE’s executive committee was 
C. F. Eikel, Jr., managing director of CUNA 
Mutual Insurance Society. who resigned from 
CARE in 1956. 


Moving? See us. That's a service to be offered 
by the Ontario Credit Union League for credit 
unions buying or building their own offices. 


Reaching the poor. That's the objective of a 
conference to be held at the University of Wis- 
consin March 12-14. Co-sponsored by CUNA’s 
organization department and the university, the 
conference will study better economic service to 
economically depressed groups. 


New league building. One is in store for the 
Ontario Credit Union League in Toronto. Cost 
of the site is $70,000. 


Fly to Boston. Jamaican credit unionists will 
do it next May for CUNA’s annual meeting. 
They're chartering a plane. Free seat on the flight 
will be held by the league’s brother’s keeper con- 
test winner, W. S. A. Johnson. 
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The typewriter that Roy F 
Bergengren used during the 
many years he headed the 
Credit Union National Exten 
sion Bureau has been rescued 
and will be made part of an 
historical display in 1959 


Little Marsha Sandoval be 
comes member number 1,000 
of the Federal Employees 
Credit Union of Los Alamos, 
New Mexico. Dean Wilson 
who holds passbook number 
1, makes the presentation 
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Now that his credit union 

covers practically all of Mason 
County, Washington, Harry Carlon is 
busily looking for new members. 
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THE PLANT CLOSED... 
BUT NOT THE CREDIT UNION 


( NE plant shutdown during World 

War II lasted 787 days. Another 
shutdown lasted 462 days. There were 
others—three or four days, a week or 
two. Now the plant has closed for 
good. Nevertheless, the credit union is 
still marching along. 

Through twenty years of intermit- 
tent employment for its members, the 
former Shelton Rayonier Federal 
Credit Union—in Shelton, Washing- 
ton—has kept going. In .August this 
year the credit union received a new 
charter, changing its name and its 
field of membership to Mason County 
Federal Credit Union. 

Rayonier Inc. is a giant maker of 
chemical cellulose, bought by con- 
sumers as rayon tire cords, plastics, 
photographic film and _ cellophane. 
The Shelton plant opened in 1927 and 
survived the depression without cut- 
ting employment. But almost from the 
day that the credit union was char- 
tered in 1935, there were plant shut- 
downs and rumors of shutdowns. 

From the plant’s opening day until 
August 8, 1957, when it closed for- 
ever, it was shut down a total of 1627 
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days. The longest single shutdown was 
from August 11, 1943, to October 6, 
1945. One other shutdown, more re- 
cent, lasted over a year. Many, though, 
were short affairs of a few days. 

Credit union treasurer Harry Car- 
lon says, “From the day we started 
the credit union we had a plant shut- 
down in the back of our minds. 
Usually we got one week’s notice, and 
we always tried to stay in business as 
usual.” 


Stacks against the snow 
Looking east from the wooded hill 


guarding Shelton, the two most im- 
pressive sights are the silent white 
stacks of the Rayonier plant and the 
huge snowy mass of Mt. Rainier, easily 
visible on a clear day from Shelton, 
eighty-five miles away. Each year at 
Christmas a little bit of Shelton enters 
many homes; the city calls itself the 
Christmas tree capital of the world, 
and maybe it is. 

The Christmas tree industry itself, 
with about fifty tree farmers who 
work their 65,000 acres around the 
calendar, will supply one new root for 


the credit union’s growth. Other 
groups that Mason County Federal 
Credit Union hopes to reach are fifty 
employees of the Public Utility Dis- 
trict, seventy-five county employees, 
forty city employees, thirty employed 
by Kimball Oil Company and asso- 
ciated interests, two hundred school 
employees and employees at the hos- 
pitals. 

The only area in the entire county 
not open to the new Mason County 
Federal Credit Union is the field of 
membership of Simpson Employees 
Federal Credit Union, which, inter- 
estingly, was organized by Harry 
Carlon in 1938 to serve employees of 
a logging camp, two sawmills, a ply- 
wood plant and a local department 
store. 

Already the reborn credit union has 
received newspaper space an ouncing 
its new, broad charter. Members were 
also advised of the charter change in 
a special letter which said, “. . . there 
is no indication that the mill (Ray- 
onier) will reopen in the near future. 
Under the circumstances, the directors 
would eventually be forced to liqui- 
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date the credit union unless some 
action was taken.” 

In this latest and apparently last of 
the Rayonier shutdowns, the credit 
union had its one and only run of 
share withdrawals. It was minor. It 
came in July 1957, when the final 
shutdown was imminent. Withdrawals 
totaled about $42,000, including one 
account of $12,000. But Carlon esti- 
mates that only $25,000 was an actual 
“run.” The rest, he says, were normal 
for the season. 

The credit union went into its crisis 
fully armed. First, in mid-July, the 
directors wrote all members calling a 
meeting for July 23, saying “the 
future of your credit union depends 
on the outcome of this meeting.” 

Three hundred and fifty members 
packed the junior high school audi- 
torium that night. It was a quiet ses- 
sion, with no panic. Carlon says, “We 
told them that the credit union had 
had a little run and the directors felt 


it best to invoke the sixty-day share 
withdrawal clause. We told them that 
the money was well loaned out be- 
cause it was loaned to them, the mem- 
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bers. We assured them that we could 
keep them informed. That same night 
we set up a list of those who planned 
to withdraw their shares. Twenty- 
eight signed up, but only five or six 
actually withdrew.” 

Also in July the directors borrowed 
$25,000 from the National Bank of 
Commerce in Olympia, the capital 
city, sixteen miles away. In August, 
expecting share withdrawals, 
they borrowed $25,000 from Gray’s 
Harbor Rayonier Federal Credit 
Union and $25,000 from Port Angeles 
Rayonier Federal Credit Union, both 
serving Rayonier plants which had 
not been shut down. 

Other than the requirement in ef- 
fect from July 18 to August 7, 1957, 
the only restriction enforced by the 
board was a loan limit secured by 
shares. This rule was kept in effect 
until May 6 of this year. 

The borrowed $75,000 stood un- 
used while loan demand dropped to 
virtually nothing. In August, for 
example, one loan was approved; in 
September two, in October one, in 
November two, in December one and 


more 


Water and timber—ingredients for suc- 
cessful wood pulp operation, but still the 
Shelton Rayonier plant had a record of 
intermittent employment. 


in January none. During that same 
time the credit union paid back the 
borrowed money, $25,000 in August, 
$25,000 in December and the final 
$25,000 in February. 

Relocation of Rayonier employees 
pushed the credit union’s delinquency 
ratio up rapidly. At the end of July 
1957. 
449.76 compared to then-current 
loans of $454,381.21. Starting then. 
though, the picture changed dras 
tically 


delinquenc ies stood at $18, 


These are month-end delin 


quent loan and total loan figures: 

July 1957 $ 18,450 $454,381 
August 206,641 590 
September 202,045 .790 
October 7 ¥ 488 
November 245,452 38,037 
December 59,907 3,146 
January 1958 5: 973 
February 75,8 43 
March : 321.760 
April 177,090 211 
May 167,180 898 
June 164,818 299.570 
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it's pretty quiet now around the Rayonier 
plant, where only about 140 lab employees 
still work. The credit union stayed there 
because it's a familiar and central location. 


A lone employee leaning against an empty 
rack—graphic evidence of a 
plant which closed down and of a credit 
union which needed a new field of member- 
ship 


time cara 


One of the first groups to come into the 
new Mason County Federal Credit Union 
membership were employees of Public 
Utility District in county-seat town Shelton. 


Dy spite the prolonged high rate of 
delinquencies—more than half of 
them twelve months or more behind 
ontract treasurer Carlon expects 
only a small eventual chargeoff. Dur- 
ing the past year, Shelton Rayonier’s 
chargeoffs rose from $3167 to $3857, 
still comfortably under one-tenth of 1 
percent of the $5 million in loans 
made since organization. 

In Apri! this vear, the board stated 
its delinquency policy clearly in a 
letter to members. The letter said in 
part, “We will adopt a ‘tougher’ atti- 
tude towards those people who can 
ifford to make payments but don’t 
ind towards automobile loans.” The 
board called on all borrowers to keep 
the credit union informed of their 
location and to make regular pay- 
ments, regardless of how small. The 
board also noted that car values drop 
fast. “When the value of a car drops 
to the amount of the loan,” they said, 
“then something has to be done.” 


Covering the field 


What was done, primarily, was to 
put Carlon in the field making collec- 
tions and to maintain a parttime credit 
union office at the Rayonier plant. 
Since: Rayonier, after shutting down 
the mill, kept about 140 people work- 
ing in its research lab, there was a 
small knot of credit union members 
still on plant grounds. The credit 
union office at the plant was still a 
convenient place for over-the-counter 
business. Carlon stayed on the credit 
union payroll at $55 a month and a 
secretary was retained at $280. 





Another quick step taken by the 
board was to cash in some $30,000 in 
savings and loan shares. Only in May 
this year was the cash position again 
strong enough to meet share with- 
drawals, and the credit union re- 
invested $20,000 in savings and loan 
shares. 

In December, the credit union 
created a special reserve for delin- 
quent loans of $5084.43, but this re- 
serve was never tapped and it held 
constant through June. Regular re- 
serves were held steady at about 
$34,000. 

Although loan volume dropped so 
sharply that no loans were granted in 
January and only two each were 
granted in February, March and 
April, interest received on loans held 
constant at almost $2000 a month 
starting in January, totaling $11,510 
at the end of June. Expenses for that 
same period were $6352, leaving net 
earnings of $5158. 

Dropping steadily, though, were 
share totals. From a month-end high 
of $479,734 in June 1957, they shrank 
like this: 


July $446,737 
August 423,156 
September 107,476 
October 397,202 
November 389,402 
372,801 
356,769 
345,191 


Dex ‘ember 
January 
February 
March 338,002 
April 332,383 
May 330,778 
June 324,081 





With shares dropping, delinquen- 
cies rising, loan demand practically 
extinct, membership down from a pre- 
shutdown high of 790 to 664 at June 
and the bottom completely dropped 
out of potential members—from 790 
down to 150—the credit union seemed 
headed toward extinction. Through it 
all the board held regular monthly 
meetings and the supervisory com- 
mittee performed its required audits. 


The credit committee was, temporar- 
ily, excused from action. 


Picking up the pieces 


Obviously the credit union needed 
a basic adjustment to stay alive. Two 
federal examinations—one in August 
which cost $393, another in May 
which cost $384—showed that the 
spark was still there but some legal 
changes would be necessary. Working 
with the federal examiner, the board 
proposed the change to a county-wide 
charter. Federal Bureau approval was 
granted August 11, and Mason 
County Federal Credit Union, still 
operating temporarily from its old 
space at the Rayonier, set about to 
pick up the shattered pieces and to 
weld on new and binding member- 
ships. 

Commenting on the charter change, 
Federal Bureau director J. Deane 
Gannon told The Bridge, “This is not 
the first Federal charter to be issued 
on a county-wide basis although the 
number of such charters is very 
limited. Shelton is located centrally 
and is the trade center for. the county. 
Other factors which carry great weight 
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are the fact that the plant might be 
reopened under other ownership and, 
of course, the fact that the Federal 
credit union was solvent and has main- 
tained a good record since its organ- 
ization in 1935.” In this regard, Gan- 
non noted that the Shelton Rayonier 
Federal Credit Union charter was the 
first issued in the state of Washing- 
ton. 

In one vital respect—availability of 
employment outside the mill—this last 
shutdown differed mightily from the 
closings during World War II. For 
instance, during the two-year shut- 
‘down from 1943 to 1945, Rayonier 
men found plenty of work, sometimes 
at better pay, in the shipyards of 
Bremerton and Tacoma. Busloads of 
workers pulled out from Shelton 
every morning. 

The credit union problem during 
those years was to keep its money 
working. For 1942 the credit union 
had an income from loan interest of 
$4042 and income from investments 
of $119. For the next few years, the 
figures changed like this: 


Interest Investment 


Income Income 
1943 $ 1,654 $ 712 
1944 1.114 790 
1945 634 806 
1946 2.047 1,867 
1947 6,886 325 
1948 12,062 12 
1949 15,534 12 


Year 


Obviously loan demand slumped 
sharply in the war years. The pre- 
war high for outstanding loans was 
$48,430 on August, 1941. Then began 
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a steady drop to a low of $3822 on 
June 30, 1945. By May 1946 the out- 
standings had climbed back to 
$21,268. 

Shares also took a dive. Their early- 
year high was $58,597 on July 31, 
1943. From a low of $44,575 reached 
exactly a year later, they climbed back 
to a new high of $59,167 in January 
1946. 

Even earlier, back in the late 1930's 
the problem had been quite different. 
Shutdowns then weren't accompanied 
by the happy prospect of immediate 
work outside. Men needed loans of 
$50 and $100 to meet current living 
expenses, and the credit union wasn’t 
big enough to handle the demand. 

Carlon took an interesting step. The 
credit union was small and practically 
unknown outside the plant, but Carlon 
went to the Shelton branch of Seattle 
First National Bank and said his 
members needed money. Specifically, 
Carlon asked Louis Weinel, the 
branch manager, to lend money to 
every credit union member who 
brought a slip signed by Carlon stat- 
ing that the borrower was considered 
a good credit risk. Weinel asked for 
two days to consider. On schedule, he 
called Carlon and told him the deal 
was on. His only stipulation was that 
the members should bring not only 
their signed slips but also their pass- 
books. 

The bank loaned about $5000 on 
ninety-day notes at 8 percent interest. 
At the end of ninety days, however, 
employment had not improved. The 
mill was up two weeks, down two 


weeks. The credit union members 
asked Carlon what to do, and he told 
them to go back to the bank, indi- 
vidually, and ask to have their notes 
renewed another ninety days. Weinel 
went along with every request. 

Another ninety days later things 
looked better. The mill was back on 
fulltime production, but the men still 
weren't able to pay their bank notes 
in full. At that point Carlon and credit 
union president Pete Eiteriem went 
directly to Weinel and got him to 
lend the credit union $5000 to pay off 
the notes. Repayments then were 
worked out on comfortable schedules, 
and the credit union took the loans 
over. 

Asked why the credit union 
couldn't have borrowed directly from 
the bank in the beginning, Carlon 
says, “We didn’t know the bank ex- 
cept for a checking account. We 
thought one way for them to know us 
was to get them to lend money directly 
to our members and not to the credit 
union.” 

Living expenses weren't the only 
pressing problem in Shelton in those 
days. Medical bills were tough, too. 
The credit union, short of money, first 
worked out the arrangement for living 
expense loans with the bank, then 
worked out a loan endorsement plan 
with Shelton General Hospital and 
with five physicians. 

Under this plan, the credit union 
loaned the money to its members and 
accepted the endorsement of either the 
hospital or the physicians as security. 
The credit union would make its 
check payable to John Doe and Dr. 
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Smith; the member would endorse the 
check, then it would be mailed to the 
hospital or physician along with the 
note. He would endorse the note and 
keep the check. 

“I don’t know where I got this 
idea,” Carlon says. “I just hit on it.” 
It was hard to get security other than 
co-makers in those days. The medical 
people welcomed the plan because, 
they said, “People think we've got 
plenty of money and they might not 
pay us directly. If they sign a credit 
union obligation they know they’re 
expected to pay; if we lose on any of 
those notes that we endorse, we prob- 
ably would have lost on them any- 
way.” The plan has remained in effect 
ever since, and Carlon says it has been 
effective in 95 percent of the cases, 
though some physicians and the hos- 
pitals have had to pay off some credit 
union notes. Also, the credit union 
has spread this plan to other bus- 
inesses. Carlon says, “There’s not a 
business in town that won’t endorse 
our notes. Even the undertaker has 
cooperated.” The credit union has 
taken as high as seven or eight en- 
dorsements on a note for one person, 
and the credit union has never 
charged off a note endorsed by a busi- 
nessman. . 


Ready for retirement 


During the war, Carlon made some 
personal investments that had some 
later effect on the credit union. He 
bought out a small grocery store, 
bought a service station and con- 
verted two automobiles into taxicabs. 
With that income he -vas able to make 
some long-range investments, setting 
himself up for retirement some time 
this year and for subsequent fulltime 
credit union work on a small salary. 

Carlon’s personal knowledge of 
Mason County and his familiarity 
around town was one big factor which 
the board weighed earlier this year 
in deciding to apply for a county-wide 
charter. As former Shelton mayor for 
three and a half years, as one-time 
director and clerk of the local school 
board and war-time chairman of the 
ration board, he was a well-known 
figure. 

It’s that ably-documented personal 
background, plus a good financial 
record established by the credit union, 
that makes the old Shelton Rayonier 
Federal Credit Union look like it has 
found a comfortable and expanding 
new home bounded only by the con- 
fines of Mason County. 
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From the managing director 


Build Savings—Our Primary Objective 


fer a credit union to have 
money available to make low- 
cost loans to its members, the mem- 
bers must first have saved. The 
two major objectives of the credit 
union (there are a number of im- 
portant, but lesser objectives, too) 
are to encourage savings, and to 
make low-cost loans available. The 
tendency of some credit union 
members to want to hold their 
savings to the minimum and just 
borrow is a challenge to our credit 
unions to better educate our mem- 
bers to build their savings and 
keep a reasonable amount in the 
member's share accounts, 


The Habitual Borrower 


All credit unions have them. 
Ways of educating these people 
differ from credit union to credit 
union. Some credit committees re- 
quire a borrower to build his sav- 
ings even while repaying a loan 
and to leave his savings untouched 
between loans. This can be hard to 
do for the habitual borrower—and 
credit unions with surpluses on 
hand may be tempted to fail to 
stress regular savings—but build- 
ing savings must remain our prim- 
ary objective. 

Unless we get all members ex- 
cept those with temporary financial 
emergencies saving regularly, we 
are not fulfilling our responsibility 
to our members. 


We must constantly work to 
make our borrowers substantial 
savers, too. (And when we analyze 
our savers’ borrowing habits, we 
find many of them are using re- 
volving credit plans, time pay- 
ment plans, etc—outside the credit 
union—without realizing that they 


are actually borrowing money they 
could borrow for less at their own 
credit union). We must constantly 
work to encourage our savers to do 
what personal borrowing they do at 
their credit union. 


Credit Unions Need Capital 

Dr. Croteau, Economist of Notre 
Dame University, in his analysis 
of the operation of large credit 
unions to the membership of the 
National Credit Union Manage- 
ment Conference in October 
pointed out that projection of ex- 
isting trends indicated that in those 
credit unions studied, there would 
be a shortage of money to meet 
loan demands in the years not too 
far ahead. Here we're dealing with 
an “average” again and it may 
not apply to every large credit 
union to say nothing of the small. 
But it is a noticeable trend. We 
have been warned. 


We Lend Only Savings 


A credit union can borrow a 
little, but credit union borrowing 
is by law very restricted. A bank 
on the other hand, using the Fed- 
eral Reserve System, can have 
funds to lend several times the total 
amount of savings deposited there- 
in. 

The habitual borrower with no 
regular habit of savings needs to be 
encouraged in every reasonable 
way to build his savings. 

That member needs the um- 
brella of a credit union savings ac- 
count of respectable size—and his 
family needs the umbrella of life 
savings insurance protection that 
goes with it. 

H. Vance Austin 
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What about it‘? 


Loans to officers 


I am a member of a credit union in 
Wisconsin, where the law permits offi- 
cers to borrow from their own credit 
unions. I understand the state exam- 
ines these credit unions. Is there any 
way I can find out whether my credit 
union is favoring officers in any way 
in its lending policies? 

ANSWER: 

The Wisconsin Banking Depart- 
ment would not be able to assist an 
individual member with such an in- 
quiry because of the confidential na- 
ture of the credit union—supervisory 
authority relationship. But if a credit 
union’s lending policies should favor 
its officers in any way, then such a 
practice would quite possibly be 
noticed by the state’s examiners dur- 
ing their periodic inspection of the 
credit union’s records. “In the event 
that we should find such practices,” 
says the Wisconsin Banking Depart- 
ment’s supervisor of credit unions, 
“the board of directors of the credit 
union would be called before the 
Banking Commissioner.” 

But although the supervisory au- 
thority cannot give direct assistance 
to the member in this matter, there 
remain at least four ways in which 
the member could obtain the desired 
information. 

(1) The credit committee is the 
most direct source for such informa- 
tion because it must pass on all board 
member loans. Of course it cannot 
answer the question whether any 
individual board member is a bor- 
rower. Nor can it reveal the total 
outstanding loan amount of a partic- 
ular director. But, if the committee 
should wish to do so, it could supply 
the total figure for all outstanding 
director loans. Revealing this over- 
all figure would not violate a confi- 
dence. Yet it would be quite suffi- 
cient to enable the member to answer 
his own question. 

(2) The member could address his 
request to the board of directors, 
asking for an explanation of its lend- 
ing policies and practices. Again the 
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member would not receive an item- 
ized accounting. But the board, if 
willing, could by unanimous vote 
release the figure for the directors’ 
total outstanding loans. 

(3) A member can gain personal 
access to all credit union records by 
volunteering to serve as a member of 
the supervisory (or examining) com- 
mittee. Since service on this com- 
mittee entails a large amount of 
work, the directors are usually more 
than glad to appoint competent and 
interested volunteers. 

(4) Final recourse is to bring the 
question before the membership at 
the annual meeting. The inquiring 
member can ask his question during 
the discussion of the president’s re- 
port, the treasurer’s report, the credit 
committee’s report, the supervisory 
(or examining) committee’s repurt 
or he can bring it up toward the end 
of the business meeting under “new 
business.” If, at that time, the direc- 
tors decline to volunteer the re- 
quested information, the membership 
can vote to require the board to fur- 
nish proof of its officer loan policies 
and practices. 


Protecting the assets 


We are planning to move into our 
own building next spring. Are there 
any special precautions our board 
should take in regard to safeguarding 
our assets at that time? 

ANSWER: 

All records, files and documents 
should be handled with great care. 
In addition to asking the employees 
of your credit union to assist with 
the supervision of the transfer by a 
bonded moving company, it may be 
practical to suggest to your officers 
that they also be present. 

If your credit union has previously 
operated under the roof of an em- 
ployer or other sponsor, it is impor- 
tant to plan an independent insurance 
program to take effect at the time of 
the change of address. General lia- 
bility insurance as well as fire and 


extended coverage on building and 
contents are a must for every credit 
union which owns its building. Other 
types of insurance which it might be 
practical to consider at the same time 
include non-ownership automobile 
and boiler damage coverage. 

Whenever full-time or part-time 
employees are involved, the moving 
credit union should make a careful 
study of the workman compensation 
laws of its particular state. 


Waiving interest 


Your article on the tornado in North 
Dakota was very interesting, but isn’t 
it illegal for credit unions to waive 
interest on loans?—New Jersey. 


ANSWER: 


Interest on loans may not be waived 
indiscriminately. But special occasions 
may warrant exceptions to the general 
rule. The exact nature of these excep- 
tions depends on the laws, regulations, 
rules and by-laws under which the 
individual credit union operates. 

A tornado or similar catastrophe 
may create conditions which would 
warrant setting aside the ordinary 
rules and replacing them with special 
operating practices to meet the spe- 
cific needs of a great emergency. 

Such special operating rules may 
require authorization by the member- 
ship. They must be non-discrimina- 
tory. And they must be applied 
equally to all members covered by the 
exception. 

The position of the Bureau of Fed- 
eral Credit Unions in respect to a 
complete waiver of interest is that 
(1) The board may waive interest 
only on a selective and individual 
basis in conjunction with a compro- 
mise agreement resulting from a de- 
linquent loan; and (2) The member- 
ship may authorize a waiver if not 
improperly discriminatory. 

An example of a non-discriminatory 
waiver would be one which affects an 
entire class of people, such as all mem- 
bers who are serving in the armed 
forces. 
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October 
November 
December 
January 
February 
March 
April 

May 

June 

July 
August 
September 


176,470.01 
Totals $1, 978,218.43 


Annual Percentage Increase 


Percentage Increase 
1953-1957 





SUMMARY OF RECEIPTS FROM DEBTORS 


Five Years Ending September 30, 1957 


at Birmingham Debtors’ Court 
Year Ending September 30 


Month 1954 
$ 186,936.20 


$2,277,662.34 $2,587,436.58  $2,615,245.95 


15.14% 


1955 1956 
$ 207,835.56 $ 242,531.12 
211,121.61 259,363.14 
232,597.34 


$3,277,998.45 


13.60% 1.07% 25.34% 








A CLOSER LOOK 


(Continued from page 14) 


Treasury for the Referees’ Expense 
Fund; 4% of 1 per cent of amount 
paid to creditors is transmitted to 
the Treasury for the Referees’ Salary 
Fund; a filing fee of 25c for each 
claim exceeding the first ten is sub- 
mitted to the Treasury for the 
Referees’ Expense Fund; and 5 per 
cent of the net amount paid into the 
court by the debtor is paid into the 
Trustee Expense Fund. An additional 
charge is made for the trustee’s ac- 
tual expenses. (In Birmingham, the 
statutory 5 per cent expense fee and 
the actual expense fee have been 
combined to a flat 6 per cent of the 
net amount paid into the court by the 
debtor.) 

The trustee collects all court costs 
and attorney fees before making pay- 
ments to the creditors. Usually these 
expenses absorb the total amount 
collected from the petitioner during 
the first month of the operation of 
the “plan.” Frequently a part or all 
of the second month’s collections are 
applied on cost and fee payments. 
This is the reason why there is an 
average lapse of four months between 
the time of filing the petition and the 
beginning of monthly payments to 
creditors by the trustee. 

A 1957 National Retail Credit As- 
sociation study of one hundred Bir- 
mingham debtor petitions brought 
out these averages for: 

Attorney fees 

Court costs 

Amount of 

indebtedness 610.50 

These statistics show that during 


$ 38.73 
71.30 
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1957, attorney fees and court costs 
added on the average some 18 per 
cent to the obligations listed in Bir- 
mingham debtor petitions. 

Referee Maulitz estimates that to- 
day’s average petition involves sub- 
stantially higher amounts than last 
year’s. Says he: “I believe that the 
average amounts listed in our wage 
earner cases have gone up since last 
year’s survey by the National Retail 
Credit Association. The petitions still 
vary from a minimum of $75 to an 
approximate maximum of $7,000. 
But I would say that today’s average 
case involves accumulated debts of 
nearly $800. Of our total case load I 
would estimate that some 40 per cent 
involve petitions under $500; ap- 
proximately 60-65 per cent are for 
less than $1,000, and some 80 per 
cent are probably for amounts under 
$2,000. Nearly 70 per cent of our 
petitioners complete their repayment 
program. Only some 30 per cent ulti- 
mately declare bankruptcy. But. even 
these cases are not complete failures 
because the petitioners have repaid 
at least a part of their debt. And to 
the extent that they have done so, 
they have reduced their creditors’ 
losses.” 


Personal bankruptcies down 


Increasing use of the Wage Earn- 
ers’ Plan in Birmingham has brought 
a noteworthy reduction in the area’s 
ordinary bankruptcies. In 1938, the 
year during which Chapter XIII took 
effect, only 33.8 per cent of the cases 
filed under the Federal Bankruptcy 
Act were wage earner petitions. The 
balance of 66.2 per cent, or 2,200 


cases, were filed as ordinary bank- 
ruptcies. 

During the following seven years 
the proportion of ordinary bank- 
ruptcies to Chapter XIII petitions 
was completely reversed. In 1945 
ordinary bankruptcies had gone down 
to 33 per cent of the total cases filed. 
And by the end of the fiscal year 
1956-1957, Birmingham had estab- 
lished a steady trend of between 10-12 
per cent ordinary bankruptcies and 
some 80-90 per cent wage earner 
petitions. 

More than seventy-three thousand 
wage earner petitions were filed in 
Birmingham’s Debtors’ Court during 
its first twenty years of operation. 
Referee Clarence W. Allgood, the 
city’s senior referee of wage earner 
cases, estimates that between 35-40 
per cent of the persons who have 
used the Act for debt adjustment or 
extension, have filed two or more 
Chapter XIII petitions. 


Some have been educated 
Is Chapter XIII helping debtors to 


become more responsible citizens? 
Referee Allgood firmly believes it 
does. “About a hundred of our peti- 
tioners,” he says, “have drawn im- 
portant lessons from their Wage 
Earners’ Act experience. They are 
now responsible businessmen. And 
they say that the experience of court- 
supervised debt extension, budgeting 
and systematic repayment helped 
them to evaluate and correct their 
methods of money management.” 

Powers of referee. Chapter XIII 
confers wide powers upon the referee. 
They include: 

(1) Exclusive jurisdiction over the 
debtor, his property, earnings and 
wages while the plan is in operation. 
He can and often does order the 
debtor’s wages to be paid directly to 
the trustee. 

(2) Enjoining or staying the com- 
mencement or continuation of suits 
or proceedings against the debtor to 
enforce any lien against the peti- 
tioner’s property. 

(3) Releasing or dissolving a gar- 
nishment or attachment of wages 
against the debtor. 

(4) Adjudicating the debtor a 
bankrupt, if he consents. 

(5) Subpoena powers over wit- 
nesses, employers’ records and any- 
thing pertinent to a petitioner's case. 

(6) Authority to restrain a ven- 
dor, who has sold merchandise under 
a retention of title contract, from 
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repossessing his merchandise from a 
buyer whose Chapter XIII petition is 
pending. In some cases the vendor 
may have an unqualified right to 
repossess. But he must first secure the 
referee’s approval. 

(7) Ordering a petitioner to turn 
over property to a secured creditor 
under appropriate circumstances. 

(8) Scaling down of debts for 
wage earners who, in the referee's 
opinion, are too heavily involved or 
are trying to repay debts from a 
business failure out of current salary. 
But such action requires the consent 
of a majority of the creditors con- 
cerned. 

Comments referee Allgood: “When 
creditors continuously and willfully 
sell merchandise to debtors whose 
debts are already in the court, the 
referee issues an order restraining the 
creditor from interfering with the 
debtor. And in such a case the credi- 
tor cannot garnishee or otherwise 
molest the debtor. There are several 
hundred cases currently outstanding 
in Birmingham in which creditors 
have been enjoined by the referee 
from garnisheeing or otherwise in- 
terfering with the court’s collection 
efforts.” 

Many credit unions in the Bir- 
mingham area believe that they can 
help most of their members without 
assistance from Chapter XIII. They 
encourage their membership to con- 
sult their credit union treasurer be- 
fore filing a petition under the Wage 
Earners’ Act. Says one experienced 
credit union official: “Several hun- 
dred of our members have made use 
of Chapter XIII. But in all of these 
cases I can recall only one isolated 
instance in which our credit union 
would not have been able to help the 
member.” 


Including the credit union 


Birmingham’s Iron and Steel Work- 
ers Credit Union has some 7,500 
members with accumulated assets of 
more than $5 million. As of June 1, 
1958, 431 1& S W members had filed 
Chapter XIII petitions. Of this group, 
170 had included their I & S W loans 
in their petitions, These loans 
amounted to $47,152 or $277 per 
member. The remaining 261 peti- 
tioners among the membership had 
not included their credit union obli- 
gations with their request for debt 
adjustment or extension. 

1&SW uses two approaches to 
loan applications of members who 
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have filed petitions under the Wage 
Earners’ Act. Members who have not 
included their credit union debt re- 
ceive the same consideration as all 
other members. “But we limit their 
loans to necessities,” manager J. 
Robert Stephenson points out. 

John H. Shoemaker, treasurer of 
the 1,900-member Woodward Federal 
Credit Union of Woodward, Ala- 
bama, is strongly opposed to the use 
of Chapter XIII by credit union mem- 
bers. Several years ago he secured 
the co-operation of referee Allgood 
to conduct an experiment with twelve 
members whose Chapter XIII pro- 
ceedings were pending in Birming- 
ham’s Debtors’ Court. With referee 
Allgood’s approval, Woodward took 
over the twelve members’ entire in- 
debtedness. In one case Woodward 
made payments to as many as seven- 
teen creditors. But within one year, 
eleven of the twelve members had 


filed new Chapter XIII petitions. 


Counsel against court 


Then Shoemaker began an inten- 
sive campaign of counselling and 
member education. “We have talked 
several hundred members out of 
going into Debtors’ Court,” Shoe- 
maker recalls. “And we have made 
loans to many members who would 
otherwise have filed a Wage Earners’ 
Act petition. To get at the root of 
many of these hardship cases, we 
have stopped our members from 
going to loan sharks. Our members 
now have learned how to use their 
credit union and most of them would 
not think of going to the Debtors’ 
Court. 

“The majority of the Woodward 
members who are now in Debtors’ 
Court are the ones who will prob- 
ably stay in it for the rest of their 
lives. Some of the petitioners in our 
membership already tell us that they 
would never have filed a Wage Earn- 
ers’ Plan if they had talked to us 
before seeing their attorneys. But 
the important fact is that we are not 
getting any additional Chapter XIII 
cases,” 

Woodward makes loans to mem- 
bers who have gone through Chap- 
ter XIII proceedings. But it prefers 
to limit such loans to amounts and 
items actually needed. 

Says Woodward's Shoemaker: “As 
long as I have authority to lend as 
much as a dime, I would never rec- 
ommend Debtors’ Court to any mem- 


ber.” 


Organized labor views Chapter 
XIII as a mixed blessing. It strongly 
believes that members should pay 
their debts. But it is not too sure that 
Chapter XIII is the best answer. Says 
Barney Weeks, president of the Ala- 
bama Labor Council: “We favor 
payment of debt through Chapter 
XIII because it teaches more respon- 
sible citizenship.” 

Another southern labor leader, R. 
E. Farr, director of District 36, 
United Steel Workers of America. 
AFL-CIO (Alabama, Florida, Mis- 
sissippi and Louisiana), believes 
that: “Debtors’ Court does not help 
our members. But a few learn some- 
thing from it.” 

Birmingham department stores are 
concerned about the reasons for the 
large number of Chapter XIII cases 
in the area. But they view the Wage 
Earners’ Act as a definite asset to 
the economy. “Overextension of 
credit is the principal reason for the 
large crop of wage earner cases in 
Birmingham,” comments one credit 
manager. 

Says the assistant credit manager 
of another large department store: 
“Credit grantors do not scrutinize 
the buyers’ obligations in respect to 
their disposable incomes. If sellers 
would obtain adequate credit reports. 
I believe that this flood of debtors’ 
petitions could be stemmed.” 


Sees careless practice 


While deploring careless credit 
practices which result in debtor hard- 
ships, this very large department 
store considers the Debtors’ Court as 
an important asset of the commu- 
nity. “Without it, a large number of 
merchants would lose their accounts 
through involuntary or voluntary 
bankruptcies,” points out one of the 
store’s officials. “We will not grant 
credit to persons who are currently 
in Debtors’ Court. And we wait a 
substantial period after he has paid 
up his Debtors’ Court bills before 
extending new credit.” 

Conclusion, In spite of more than 
twenty years’ experience with Chap- 
ter XIII, there is no unanimity in 
regard to its advantages. Nobody 
questions that debtors should be en- 
couraged to meet their obligations. 
But is the Federal Bankruptcy Act, 
as it now stands, the best means to 
accomplish this end? 

Here are some questions: 

(1) Should there be a limit to the 
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number of petitions a debtor may file 
during a given period? 

(2) Should the $5,000 annual in- 
come limit of petitioners be raised? 

(3) Should the right of creditors 
to encourage the exclusion of their 
claims from a Chapter XIII petition 
be restricted ? 

(4) Is it equitable to increase the 
financial burden of distressed debtors 
by some 20 per cent? 

(5) Should the cost for Chapter 
XIII be borne by the taxpayers? 
Should the trustee 
from their present 
usage of Chapter 


(6) fees be 


raised level to 


encourage wider 


XT? 
(7) Should 


powered to 


the 


impose 


referee be 


stiff 


em- 
penalties 


upon irresponsible creditors? 

(8) Are referees using their au- 
thority to scale down the petitioners’ 
obligations when warranted? 

(9) Are referees pointing out the 
high cost of Chapter XIII to peti- 
tioners and encouraging them to ob- 
tain assistance elsewhere when they 
can do so at less cost? 

(10) Are attorneys advising debt- 
ors of their full rights? 

(11) Do all petitioners understand 
that Chapter XIII proceedings are 
voluntary ? 

(12) Should the court costs be 
refunded to the petitioner if he fails 
to carry out his “Plan?” 

(13) How could the large per- 


centage of “repeaters” be reduced? 





Growth slowed 


Statistics collected by the Bureau 
of Federal Credit Unions show that 
growth slowed down for both federal 
and state-chartered credit unions in 
1957. 

The growth in assets, for federal 
groups, dropped from 20 percent in 
1956 to 17 percent in 1957. For state 


Number in operation 
Number reporting 
Number of members 


Amount of loans outstanding 
Paid-in share capital’ - 
Reserves 

Total assets 

Net earnings “ 
Dividends paid on shares 


Number in operation 
Number reporting 
Number of members 


Amount of loans outstanding ___- 
Paid-in share capital’ 

Reserves 

Total assets 

Net earnings ee 
Dividends paid on shares _........__-- 


Number in operation 
Number reporting 
Number of members 


Amount of loans outstanding 
Paid-in share capital 

Reserves 

Total assets 

Net earnings as cnidlinticiditeces 
Dividends paid on shares 


‘Excludes members’ deposits amounting to 
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down in 1957 


chartered groups, there was a drop 
from 18 to 16 percent. 

The granting of new charters also 
fell off. The total number of credit 
unions in operation, which increased 
1,058 in 1956, increased only 947 in 
1957. As usual, there was a some- 
what larger gain in state charters 


1953 


than in federal charters. 

For the first time, the Bureau re- 
ports, membership in federal credit 
unions has passed 50 percent of 
potential membership. Average mem- 
bership in federal credit unions is 
now 561; the average loan is $516; 
and the average share account is 
$324. 

This is the first year that reports 
on state chartered groups have been 
received from all 46 jurisdictions. 
These reports are not always com- 
plete, however, so the accuracy of the 
figures may be questioned. However, 
year to year trends are probably re- 
liably depicted. 

As for size, about half of all federal 
credit unions have less than $60,000 
of assets. Four percent have a million 
or more. Forty-six percent have from 
$10,000 to $100,000, and 31 percent 
have from $100,000 to $500,000. 

The figures reflect to a considerable 
extent the slower rate of organization. 

As economist John T. Croteau, 
author of The Federal Credit Union, 
pointed out in a recent report to the 
National Credit Union Management 
Conference, the rate of growth of all 
organizations tends to follow a similar 
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Federal credit unions 
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41,511,331 
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132,298,995 
91,359,047 


8,901 
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$1,276,979,336 
1,471,341,255 
82,689,526 
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18,198 
18,070 
9,861,502 


$2,788,308,187 
3,297,721,796 
165,257,432 
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166,095,139 
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SUCCESS-—the welcome by-product 
of efficient credit union accounting 


It takes a lot of figuring to manage a credit union effi- 
ciently, to get statements out on time. That’s exactly why 
so many credit union managers depend on an economical 
Burroughs Sensimatic accounting machine for the accu- 
rate, up-to-the-minute figures that add up to success. 


You can’t find a simpler, more automatic method of 
posting shares and loans by either the window posting or 
payroll deduction method. Of figuring and posting paid- 
in shares, or determining share-months for dividends. 
There’s unlimited versatility in the way Burroughs 
Sensimatic accounting machine handles any record keep- 


ing job. Just switch from job to job at the flick of a knob. 
Even inexperienced personnel can breeze through credit 
union accounting on a Sensimatic. There’s one bar for 
loan entries, one for share entries. Each one activates a 
control panel which guides the machine automatically 
through every operation. 

Call our nearby branch office for a demonstration plus 
valuable suggestions about the most economical Bur- 
roughs plan for your credit union. There’s no charge and 
no obligation for this service. Burroughs Corporation, 
Burroughs Division, Detroit 32, Michigan. 


Burroughs and Sensimatic are TM's. 


Burroughs Corporation 
“NEW DIMENSIONS / in electronics and data processing systems” 
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ON CUNA SERVICES 


The CUNA program and services are planned on the basis of consultation 
between League officers and staff, national board and committee members and 
CUNA staff. The basic purpose of the CUNA program is to support, supplement 
and strengthen League programs. Most CUNA services are available through 
League offices; some are available directly. The annual services conference, to 
which all Leagues are invited in order to reevaluate program, is scheduled for 


December 2 to 5 in Madison. 


ORGANIZATION 

New folder, “Answers to your ques 
tions about credit unions,” becomes 
ivailable late December for use by 
organizers. Size 8% by ll, can be 
stuffed’ with suitable leaflets for pros- 
pect and left with him. (Bob Dolan, 


director. } 


EDUCATION 

Management specialists conference 
takes place in Madison December 5-9. 
Agenda: servicing large credit unions. 
All league employed personnel wel- 


come. (John Bigger, director.) 


PUBLIC RELATIONS 

The southern regional public rela- 
tions conference has been scheduled for 
March 5-7 in New Orleans. League 
public relations will take first day’s 
agenda, chapter and credit union rela- 
tions second day. All leagues welcome. 
(Warren Lutey, director.) 


LEGAL AND LEGISLATIVE 

Date of Congressional Dinner in 
Washington now definitely set for Feb- 
ruary This ties in with CUNA quar- 
terly meeting. Leagues can line up 
guests now. (Dave Weinberg, director.) 


INSURANCE SERVICES 

Bonding department’s loss prevention 
specialists will be working during De- 
cember in North Dakota, Ilincis, Mary- 
land, Vermont, Connecticut and Mani- 
toba. (Stan Harris, director.) 


SPECIAL PROJECTS 

“Blueprint for progress,” a planning 
and work sheet (part of Operation 
Impact program) has been released 
through leagues. Helps measure poten- 
tials, select and budget membership 
education activities. (Kent Francis, 
director.) 


RESEARCH 

Bertram Levin became director of 
this department November 1. He was 
formerly an economist with the “Fed- 


eral Reserve Bank of Dallas. 


WORLD EXTENSION 

Credit union manual, available in 
Spanish for use in developing countries 
since July, now being translated into 
English. Field representatives will be 
in Peru, Trinidad and Barbados in De- 
cember. (Olaf Spetland, director.) 


ADVERTISING AND PROMOTION 

This department's services are avail- 
able for planning special programs for 
the year, or producing any kind of in- 
dividual promotion piece. Anniversary 
items will be in demand this year. 
(Phil Davies, director.) 


CREDIT UNION BRIDGE 

January issue of Bridge goes on press 
next week. Orders for extra copies for 
membership distribution accepted up to 
December 15. Price ten cents a copy 
in quantity of 20 or more. (Dick Giles, 
editorial director.) 


EXECUTIVE 


The executive offices of the Credit Union National Association are located in 
Madison, Wisconsin, and Hamilton, Ontario. Vance Austin is managing director 
in charge of the Madison office. Bob Ingram is Canadian manager in Hamilton. 
The Washington office is under the direction of Hubert Rhodes. 








curve—a slow rise at first, followed 
by a rapid rise, then succeeded by a 
slower rise that drops to a plateau 
line. 

However, Croteau also pointed out 
that the limits on the growth of an 
organization may be both internal 
and external. When it looks as if in- 
ternal limits have taken control, the 
external situation may change and 
new growth may result. This has hap- 
pened several times in the history of 
credit unions. 


COMING EVENTS 


January 25—Utah State Credit Union 
League annual meeting, Hotel Utah, Salt 
Lake City. 

February 12-13—Credit Union League of 
Manitoba Lid. annual meeting, Marl- 
borough Hotel, Winnipeg. 

February 21-22—Federation de Coopera- 
tivas de Credito de Puerto Rico annual 
meeting. 

February 26-28—Ontario Credit Union 
League annual meeting, Royal York Hotel, 
Toronto. 

March 6-7—North Dakota Credit Union 
League annual meeting, Memorial Build- 
ing, Jamestown. 

March 9-11—Credit Union League of 
Saskatchewan annual meeting, Hotel Sas- 
katchewan, Regina. 

March 13-14 — New Mexico Credit 
Union League annual meeting, Hilton 
Hotel, Albuquerque. 

March 14—Connecticut Credit Union 
League annual meeting, Stratfield Hotel, 
Bridgeport. 

March 15—Jamaica Cooperative Credit 
Union League Ltd. annual meeting, St. 
George’s College Hall, Kingston. 

March 19-22 — Texas Credit Union 
League annual meeting, Rice Hotel, Hous- 
ton. 

March 20-21—Credit Union League of 
Alberta annual meeting, Jubilee Audito- 
rium, Calgary. 

March 20-21 — Rhode Island Credit 
Union League annual meeting, Sheraton- 
Biltmore Hotel, Providence. 

March 21 — Maryland Credit Union 
League annual meeting, Lord Baltimore 
Hotel, Baltimore. 

March 27-28 — Arizona Credit Union 
League annual meeting, Tucson. 

April 3-4—Illinois Credit Union League 
annual meeting, Hotel Sherman, Chicago. 

April 3-4—Massachusetts CUNA Asso- 
ciation annual meeting, Hotel Somerset, 
Boston. 

April 3-5—Hawaii Credit Union League 
annual meeting, Lihue, Kauai. 

April 4—New Hampshire Credit Union 
League annual meeting, Hotel Rocking- 
ham, Portsmouth. 

April 45 — Kentucky Credit Union 
League annual meeting, Irvin Cobb Hotel, 
Paducah. 

April 8-11—Oklahoma Credit Union 
League annual meeting, Oklahoma Biltmore 
Hotel, Oklahoma City. 

April 9-11 — Nebraska Credit Union 
League annual meeting, Sheraton-Fonte- 
nelle, Omaha. 

April 10-11—Mississippi Credit Union 
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League annual meeting, Heidelberg Hotel, 
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annual meeting, Baker Hotel, Hutchinson. 
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Klamath Falls. \ : - . 
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April 10-12—New Jersey Credit Union 
League annual meeting, Traymore Hotel, 


Atlantic City. 000000000 SSOSSOSSOOOOOOOHOOSOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOCOOOOSS 


April 11—Vermont Credit Union League 
annual meeting, Pavilion Hotel, Montpelier. . 

April 16-18—North Carolina Credit Un . A Glance At The Contents: 
ion League annual meeting, Hotel Charlotte, Valuable Information . 
Charlotte. 

April 16-18—Pennsylvania Credit Union f 
League annual meeting, Penn-Sheraton Ho- or your 
tel, Pittsburgh. 

April 17-18 — Arkansas Credit Union Members Ss 
League annual meeting, Hot Springs. 

April 17-18 — Georgia Credit Union 
League annual meeting, Bon Air Hotel, 
Augusta. SOSSSSSSHSSSSSSHSSSSSHSSSSSSOSHOSSOSSSSOSSSSSSSOOSOSOEO 

April 17-18—Idaho Credit Union League 


annual meeting, Municipal Auditorium, 
Pocatello. Order Now 


April 17-18—Minnesota League of Credit 
Unions annual meeting, St. Paul Hotel, St. 
Pal , to Assure 

April 17-19—Ohio Credit Union League . 
annual meeting, Cincinnati Music Hall, Cin- Prompt Delivery has 
cinnati. 

April 18-19—West Virginia Credit Un- 
ion League annual meeting, Huntington. SOOOSSOSSSHSSSSSSSHSSSSOHSOSSSHSSSSHOSSSHSSSSSSOSOOSOOOE 

April 23-25 Virginia Credit Union 
League annual meeting, Hotel Roanoke, 


Roanoke. Use The Handy 
April 24-25—lowa Credit Union League Order Envelope — or mail the 


annual meeting, Hotel Roosevelt, Cedar 


Rapids. Included In The ! 
April 24-25— Michigan Credit Union coupon below! 


League annual meeting, Statler Hotel, De- November Bridge . . . 
troit. 

Apri! 24-25—Seuth Dakota Credit Un- 
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April 24-25—-West Virginia Credit 
Union League annual meeting, Pritchard 
Hotel, Huntington. 

April 24-26— Louisiana Credit Union 
League annual meeting, Capitol House Ho- 
tel, Baton Rouge. 

June 4-7—New York State Credit Union 
League annual meeting, Laurels Country 
Club, Monticello. 

June 12-13—Washington Credit Union 
League annual meeting, Leopold Hotel, 
Bellington. 

June 19-20 — Montana Credit Union 
League annual meeting, Northern Hotel, 
Billings. 

June 23-27—British Columbia Credit 
Union League annual meeting, Aquatic 
Club, Kelowna. 

September 17-19—Florida Credit Union 
League annual meeting, Hotel Robert 
Meyer, Jacksonville. 
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Make it a 
successful annual 
meeting! You'll find 
the aids you need in the 


annual meeting 
tool box... 





Pinner 


THESE ARE 

The Tool Box is packed 
with helpful materials for 
planning and conducting 


: CALL TO MEETING 
your annual meeting. 


AM-28 


announcement 


. A two 
Contents include: 


Size 8‘ x 11° 


ANNUAL MEETING worKBOOK §7” 
ANNUAL MEETING PosTERS (3) §7 


Order now to avoid delay 


color self-mailer for your printed or mimex 


100-499 — $2.00 Cc 


THE TOOL BOX ITEMS 


YOU'LL WANT IN QUANTITY 
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CERTIFICATES OF MERIT (3) §* 


“MR. PRESIDENT” SUGGESTION §% 
BOOKLET 


PLACE MAT § 

CALL TO MEETING §7 
FOLLOW-UP REMINDER §* 
ANNUAL MEETING CoveR §* 
SPECIALTIES CATALOG §* 














FULL-COLOR COVERS 
Ihe May 


cove m two ses Looseleas 


brilliant meeting 


Quantity buying saves vou money = five 
punched 

Order now from vour League 6 x 8% 

inside 


Write for prices, indi 


arrangement 


ANNUAL MEETING COVER ——> 
AM-26 


statement 


Supply Office or from — 


cating copy and 


CUNA SUPPLY 
COOPERATIVE 


BOX 333, MADISON, wis. 


Imprint your program 


or menu in this 


attractive two-color cover 


100-499 — $1.75 Cc 


FOLLOW-UP REMINDER 
AM Poster 
PLACE MAT for y 
AM 


h history. humor 


ro dhneog tt 100-499 — $.70 
ind facts. Put one 


every place 


100-499— $2.50 C 


100 — $ 
250 — 
500 — 
1,000 — 
2,500 — 
5,000 — 
10,000 — 
25,000 — 


3.45 
5.15 
7.55 
12.00 
24.75 
44.05 
80.00 
180.00 
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Gee New Year 


CUNA MUTUAL Insurance Society 
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